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THE  IXFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY  IN  DISEASE  * 
By  Professor  Dewar^  F.R.C.V.S. 

e 

In  tliinkiiig  of  a  subject  that  might  prove^ interesting 
to  busy  practitioners^  the  snbject  of  heredity  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  has  in  disease  occurred  to  me  as  deserving  some 
consideration. 

At  the  present  time  heredity  as  a  predisposing  cause  of 
disease  is  not  so  generally  accepted  as  it  was  some  years 
ago.  We  are  all  getting  so  learned^  so  scientific,  so 
sceptical  of  accepting’  as  fact  anything  that  is  not  capable 
of  absolute  proof.  Instead  of  looking  on  heredity  as  an 
important  mtiological  factor  in  disease,  it  is  looked  on  by 
many  as  a  convenient  term  to  nse  in  getting  out  of  a 
difhculty  without  having*  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance. 
Our  modern  scientific  man  expects  a  positive  demonstration 
before  he  will  accept  an  alleged  cause  for  a  disease.  So 
many  diseases  have  in  recent  years  been  found  to  be  due 
to  microbes  that  a  specific  definite  cause  is  now  naturally 
looked  for.  It  cannot  satisfy  an  inqniring  mind  to  be  told 
that  a  disease  is  due  to  the  east  wind,  or  to  a  sudden  change 
in  the  barometer.  Something  definite  is  required,  and  the 
search  for  micro-organisms  is  being  prosecuted  all  over  the 
scientific  world  with  even  more  assiduity  than  ever. 

*  head  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire 
Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
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698  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  HEREDITY  IN  DISEASE. 

Notwithstanding  all  tliis_,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
lieredity  frequently  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
causation  of  disease. 

Then  what  is  heredity  ?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
strictly  accurate  definition  of  the  word,  and  perhaps  no 
two  writers  on  the  subject  are  altog*ether  in  agreement 
regarding  it.  But  generally  speaking  it  is  understood  as 

that  property  by  which  qualifies  and  characteristics  are 
transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.^’  How  or  why  they 
are  transmitted  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
inquire.  But  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  we  do  not  know. 

HarwiiTs  theory  of  pangenesis/^  and  Weismann’s 
theory  of  ^Hhe  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm/^  and  all 
other  theories  are  little  more  than  plausible  hypotheses, — ■ 
a  begging  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  simply  a  natural 
law  that  ‘’Hike  begets  like’^  as  a  general  rule.  This  we 
know  from  observation  and  experience.  How  it  is  we  can 
tell  as  little  as  we  can  why  the  union  of  two  given  animal 
cells  should  develop  into  a  sheep,  while  other  two  appa¬ 
rently  similar  cells  become  developed  into  a  goat — except 
that  they  develop  in  the  likeness  of  their  progenitors. 

That  ^Hike  begets  like^’  generation  after  generation 
down  through  the  ages,  is  a  truism  that  no  one  disputes. 
Yet  the  whole  theory  of  evolution  is  built  upon  the  fact 
that  change  does  occur.  It  certainly  occurs  slowly,  and 
may  take  cycles  of  ages  before  a  distinct  alteration  be¬ 
comes  permanent  in  one  of  the  higher  species.  But 
through  the  mixing  of  the  materials  in  the  union  of  the 
sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell,  througdi  association  or  envi¬ 
ronment,  through  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  animal  organisms  become  materially  modified.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case  the  efforts  of  agriculturists  to  im¬ 
prove  the  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals  would  have  been 
almost  hopeless.  Our  Bakewells,  our  Codings,  and  our 
Cruickshanks  would  have  struggled  much  less  successfully 
to  make  our  sheep  and  cattle  more  useful  and  more  profit¬ 
able  than  they  have  done. 

Upon  this  same  aphorism,  “like  begets  like,’^  are  founded 
all  our  stud  and  herd  books.  It  is  that  and  that  alone 
which  gives  value  to  pedigree,  and  the  longer  continued 
the  series  of  progenitors  of  the  same  type,  the  more  certain 
is  the  offspring  to  adhere  to  that  type.  This  is  a  well- 
recognised  fact,  and  I  have  seen  it  given  too  much  con¬ 
sideration.  I  remember  a  shorthorn  breeder  showing  me 
a  cow  he  had  recently  bought  at  nearly  three  figures,  and 
his  reason  for  buying  her  was  because  she  v/as  full  sister 
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to  a  particularly  fine  cow  that  liacl  been  sold  for  nearly  600 
guineas.  He  field  tfiat  fiaving  exactly  tfie  same  pedigree 
slie  was  likely  to  breed  nearly  as  well  as  her  sister.  Alas! 
she  was  never  worth  anything*^  and  before  that  time  had^  I 
believe,  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  in  her  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  remember  a  bull,  a  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  animal,  that  had  taken  first  prizes  at  the  Royal  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Highland  Society’s  shows,  which  was  used  in 
a  herd  that  has  since  become  of  world-wide  celebrity.  His 
services  as  a  sire  were  a  failure.  He  was  not  an  impressive 
progenitor.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  being  used  in 
that  herd  a  bull  that  need  not  have  shown  his  nose  inside 
a  show  ring ;  yet  he  did  more  to  improve  and  render  that 
herd  famous  than  all  the  bulls  that  had  been  used  in  it  up 
to  that  time.  I  remember  remarking'  about  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  of  the  prize  bull,  whose  portrait  adorned  the 
Shorthorn  Herd-book,  to  an  experienced  breeder.  He  did 
not  express  any  surprise,  and  said,  ^AVell,  you  see  he  was 
only  a  chance  beast.”  He  meant  that  the  bull  was  very 
much  better  than  his  pedigree.  He  was,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  animal  kingdom  what  an  aboriculturist  or  botanist 
would  call  a  sport”  in  the  vegetable. 

This  brings  us  to  another  part  of  our  subject,  i.e.  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characters.  Few  naturalists  will 
admit,  or  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  belief  in  the  here¬ 
ditary  transmission  of  acquired  characters.  Yet  a  belief 
in  the  theory  of  evolution  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  here¬ 
ditary  transmission  of  alterations,  of  developments,  or 
of  adaptations  in  the  organism.  As  Lamarck  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  wrong  in  his  view  that  all  acquired  characters  are 
transmitted,  so  I  consider  is  Weismann  wrong  in  holding 
that  they  are  never  transmitted.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
our  monodactylous  horse  could  have  been  evolved  from 
his  polydactylous  progenitor  of  ages  ago,  according  to  the 
latter  theory.  The  germ  plasma — the  reproductive  cells — 
are  much  more  protected,  are  less  exposed  to  external  in- 
fiuences  than  the  somatic  cells  generally,  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  less  liable  to  change.  In  the  breeding’  of  our 
domestic  animals  we  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  excellence ;  and  in  animals  that  are  un¬ 
usually  large  or  unusually  small  how  there  is  always  a 
tendency  in  the  offspring  to  return  towards  the  average  of 
the  species.  We  can  easily  understand,  therefore,  how  the 
offspring  should  represent,  not  necessarily  the  mean,  but 
any  stage,  as  it  were,  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  in  this  case  the  sperm-cell  and 
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tlie  germ-cell.  Outside  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  anything  could  be  represented  apart  from  external 
influences^  apart  from  the  inheritance  of  acquired  cha¬ 
racters.  According  to  Weismanffis  theory if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion^  there  would  be  no  variation,  no 
evolution,  but  adherence  to  a  type  the  slight  differences  of 
which  would  become  less  and  less  with  the  intermingling' 
of  the  germ-plasma  of  the  sexes  until  a  continuous  and  nn- 
broken  mean  was  established.  Those  who  oppose  Lamarck’s 
views  say  that,  although  we  go  on  docking  onr  horses 
generation  after  generatiou,  nature  does  not  take  the  hint 
and  save  ns  the  trouble  by  failing-  to  produce  the  tails. 
Certainly  not.  We  need  not  expect  species  to  become 
modified  at  that  rate.  Because  a  few  naturalists  have 
endeavoured  to  modify  species,  to  obtain  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters  for,  it  may  be,  a  few  consecutive 
years,  and  have  generally  failed,  their  brief  records  being 
infinitely  too  short,  are  we  to  refuse  to  accept  the  records 
handed  down  to  ns  in  the  geological  periods  through 
countless  ages  ?  'No.  The  latter  testimony  cannot  be 
refused.  The  life  of  a  single  naturalist  is  but  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  time  taken  for  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
horse.  And  it  need  not  be  expected  that  a  distinct  species 
can  be  permanently  altered  or  modified  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  The  older  the  type,  the  longer  a  character  is 
transmitted,  the  more  generations  it  has  passed  through, 
the  less  liable  it  is  to  variation  or  reversion,  and  the  more 
permanent  is  it  likely  to  be.  In  the  case  of  the  horse,  the 
type  of  which  has  been  very  slowly  evolved,  the  tendency 
to  atavism  or  reversion  is  but  rarelv  manifested. 

But  the  main  cause  of  this  paper  being  written  is  the 
advance  that  has  taken  place  in  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  Eetiology  of  tuberculosis  during  the  last  decade. 
Owing-  to  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease 
by  Koch,  heredity  as  a  cause  is  now  looked  on  by  many 
as  perfectly  absurd.  Tuberculosis,  it  is  said,  is  due  to  the 
bacillus,  and  nothing  but  the  bacillus ;  and  careful  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  young  animals  has  proved  that  it 
it  very  seldom  transmitted.  Grranting  that  the  disease  is 
seldom  demonstrable  in  the  newly-born  animal,  is  there 
not  here  a  misunderstanding  owino*  to  a  confusion  of 
terms  ?  Tuberculosis  that  exists  at  birth  is  not  merely 
hereditary,  it  is  also  congenital ;  and  the  fact  of  a  disease 
seldom  being  congenital  is  far  from  being  proof  that  it 
may  not  be  frequently  hereditary.  Experience  teaches 
that  tuberculosis  is  hereditary  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
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most  diseases  included  in  that  class.  And  although  we 
believe  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  affection^  and  believed 
in  it  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  by  Koch, 
that  does  not  prevent  ns  believing'  that  heredity  is  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
mense  losses  caused  by  tuberculosis,  and  the  fact  that 
galloping  consumption is  not  unknown  in  the  bovine 
species,  it  is  not  usually  a  rapidly  fatal  disease.  When 
animals  are  carefully  kept  and  maintained  in  g'ood  condi¬ 
tion,  the  fatal  cases,  even  in  an  affected  herd,  are  not 
very  numerous  for  the  first  few  years.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying'  that  a  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis  may  go  on 
breeding'  for  years,  even  for  the  full  term  of  her  natural 
life,  as  the  natural  life  of  a  cow  goes,  without  any  suspicion 
attaching’  to  her.  But  the  offspring  of  this  cow  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  less  robust  than  herself.  Still  the  majority  of  her 
daughters  may  go  on  breeding  as  their  mother  did  before 
them,  some  of  them  escaping  the  disease  for  a  long’er  or 
shorter  time,  while  others  may  escape  it  altogether.  But 
each  succeeding  generation,  following  the  direct  line  of 
those  that  become  affected  with  the  disease,  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  become  affected  if  exposed  to  the  contagion ; 
and  if  the  sire  is  also  affected  the  result  is  still  more 
rapid,  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  also  rapidly  increasing. 
That  is  to  say,  the  disease  seems  to  increase  in  malignancy 
with  each  succeeding  g'eneration. 

There  is  no  immunity  conferred  in  the  case  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  There  is  rather  an  increased  receptivity  in  the 
organism  for  the  bacillus  ;  or  as  it  might  preferably  be 
put,  a  diminished  ability  to  defend  itself  against  its 
attacks. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  that  all  this  is  due  to  heredity ;  a 
great  deal  is  due  to  contagion,  but  heredity  plays  a  very 
important  part.  Any  animal  that  seems  delicate  or  weakly, 
instead  of  being  fattened  and  sent  to  the  butcher,  is  more 
carefully  nursed  and  pampered ;  and  if  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  often  survives  to  propagate  its  species.  And  what 
like  are  they  ?  Their  coats  become  soft  and  scanty,  their 
skins  fine  and  thin,  and  on  being  handled  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  like  silk.  In  light-coloured  animals  often 
every  blood-vessel  in  their  ears  can  be  seen  when  they 
stand  between  one  and  the  morning  sun.  The  hardy 
robust  constitution  is  lost,  and  we  have  a  delicate  weakly 
subject,  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  first  disease  it  is  exposed 
to,  and  the  most  common  one  is  tuberculosis.  There  is 
something  about  these  animals  that  are  liable  to  become 
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fatally  affected  witli  tuberculosis,  not  easily  described,  but 
which  can  often  be  detected  by  the  experienced  eye.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  this  can  be  done  in  all  cases;  no, 
nor  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  testing'  herds  with  tuber¬ 
culin  I  have  been  as  much  surprised  in  the  animals  that 
reacted  as  any  one  could  have  been.  But  these  were 
probably  animals  from  a  healthy  ancestry,  that  might  have 
lived  for  years  without  manifesting  any  clinical  symptoms  ; 
while  those  that  are  likely  to  be  fatally  affected  by  the 
disease  can  often  be  picked  out.  I  will  even  go  further 
than  this,  although  I  may  not  get  many  to  ag'ree  with  me 
in  this  sceptical  age.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  the 
tendency  to  become  affected  with  tuberculosis  can  be 
transmitted  by  the  male.  Now  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  disease  is  congenital,  and  it  may 
be  the  transmission  of  an  acquired  character;  but  a  bull 
bred  from  generatious  of  affected  ancestors  transmits  to 
his  offspring  what  I  might  call  the  tubercular  diathesis ;  at 
least  he  transmits  his  weakened,  his  impaired  constitution, 
a  diminished  power  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease. 

Do  not  assume  that  I  expect  these  animals  to  become 
affected  unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  contagion,  but 
being  exposed  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  it.  It  is  argued 
that  when  tuberculosis  is  stamped  out,  when  the  risk  of 
contagion  is  gone,  hereditary  transmission  need  not  be 
feared.  Granted;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before 
tuberculosis  be  excluded  from  our  herds,  and  none  of  us 
will  see  it  banished  from  the  human  species. 

Is  not  liability  to  a  disease  as  likely  to  be  transmitted 
as  an  immunity  from  it  ?  I  will  never  forget  when  rinder¬ 
pest  was  raging  in  this  country,  in  the  early  winter  of  1865 
and  1866,  about  an  outbreak  at  a  small  farm  in  Kincar¬ 
dineshire.  It  was  before  the  stamping-out  method  was 
adopted;  and  out  of  some  thirty  animals  all  died  but  three. 
These  were  a  cow  and  two  of  her  daughters, — one  two 
years  old  and  the  other  one.  Here  was  a  case  of  here¬ 
ditary  immunity,  not  complete  perhaps,  but  at  least  partial. 
Diphtheria  and  scarlatina  in  the  human  subject  often 
manifest  a  tendency  to  attack  particular  families.  Many 
may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  contag'ion,  but  only  one  or 
two  families  are  attacked,  and  of  these  few  members  may 
survive;  while  strangers  living  with  them,  if  attacked  at 
all,  generally  escape  with  comparative  ease.  And  these  are 
parasitic  diseases.  Then  take  the  case  of  cancer.  I  knew 
a  family  of  three  brothers,  the  last  of  whom  died  recently. 
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and  all  tliree  died  over  fifty  years  of  age  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Now  although  it  is  not  conclusively  proved  that 
cancer  is  a  parasitic  disease_,  the  probability  is  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  chance  of  contagion  being’  the  cause  of  the 
disease  in  these  cases  is  very  remote;  and  it  surely  will  not 
be  argued  that  they  were  congenital.  I  know  another 
family;  or  rather  a  group  of  related  families;  the  majority 
of  the  male  members  of  which  have  died  of  disease  of  the 
heart  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-five;  and 
most  of  them  from  what  has  been  termed  failure  of  the 
heart’s  action.”  That  could  scarcely  be  congenital;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  hereditary. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  my  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Veterinary  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Great  Yarmouth;  and  observing  the 
confusion  that  arose  there  regarding  the  heredity  of  tuber¬ 
culosis;  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  referring  to  the  subject 
agaiu;  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  all  arose  from  the  confounding’ 
of  the  terms  ‘^‘congenital”  and  ^‘"hereditary;”  two  words 
which;  although  somewhat  analogous;  are  by  no  means 
synonymous  or  interchangeable.  Had  the  mistake  not 
originated  with  those  whose  eminence  in  the  profession 
lends  weight  to  their  statements;  and  leads  them  to  be 
received  with  respect;  I  would  not  have  stopped  to  notice 
them;  but  believing  them  to  be  misleading  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous;  it  is  my  duty  to  try  and  neutralise;  as  far  as  possible;, 
the  mischief  that  has  been  done. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  to  the  great  majority 
of  naturalists  and  biologists  the  two  words  convey  different 
meanings.  Turning  to  the  ^  Century  Dictionary;’  the  word 
congenital  is  defined  as  Produced  or  existing  at  birth. 

.  .  .  .  From  birth.” 

Any  peculiarity  or  characteristic;  any  abnormality  or 
malformation — it  may  be  an  excess  or  a  deficiency— that  is 
in  existence  and  demonstrable  at  birth;  is  congenital. 
Then  what  is  heredity  ?  I  have  already  defined  it  so  far. 
Turning  again  to  the  Century  Dictionary;’  it  is  said  to  be 
^‘^Transmission  of  qualities  or  characteristics;  mental  or 
physical;  from  parents  to  offspring.  The  tendency  mani¬ 
fested  by  an  organism  to  develop  in  the  likeness  of  its 
progenitor.  The  principle  or  fact  of  inheritance  or  the 
transmission  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  from 
parent  to  offspring;  regarded  as  the  conservative  factor  in 
evolution;  opposing  the  tendency  to  variation  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  environment.” 
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^7ow  this  is  a  very  full  definition,  but  without  the 
slightest  indication  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
word  congenital. 

The  cases  I  have  given  of  diseases  occurring  in  families 
fifty,  sixty,  and  more  years  after  birth,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  hereditary,  as  well  as  the  immunity  or  partial  im¬ 
munity  from  some  diseases  frequently  met  with,  but  they 
cannot  be  considered  congenital.  Now  looking  at  its 
application  to  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  it  seems  evident 
that,  at  the  Yarmouth  meeting,  it  was  held  that  it  could 
not  be  hereditary,  because  it  has  been  proved,  and  I  presume 
everyone  will  admit,  that  it  is  very  seldom  congenital. 
In  the  case  of  transmission  from  the  male  progenitor  it 
was  held  to  be  absurd,  because  tubercular  disease  of  the 
testicle  in  the  bull  was  almost  unknown.  It  is  certainly 
very  rare.  I  have  only  met  with  one  case  in  practice,  but 
strange  to  say  I  have  seen  one  case  recorded  in  the 
Itecueil,  and  another  in  the  Joimial  of  Comparative  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Veterinary  Archives,  since  I  read  this  discussion. 
But  that  is  apart  from  the  question.  It  is  admitted  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease  due  to  a  pathogenic 
microbe.  It  is  denied  that  it  can  be  hereditary,  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  male  progenitor,  unless  one  or  more  bacilli 
are  conveyed  in  the  sperm-cell,  the  male  germinal  element, 
to  the  germ-cell  or  ovum,  the  female  element,  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  organism  or  individual. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  look  upon  that  proposition  as 
anything  but  absurd.  As  far  as  congenital  disease  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  due  to  inheritance  from  the  male  progenitor,  the 
conveyance  of  the  contagious  element  in  the  sperm- cell  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  parasitic  disease. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  hereditary  disease  it  is  quite  different. 
It  will  be  said,  Then  the  disease  itself  is  not  hereditary ; 
all  that  is  hereditary  is  a  tendency  or  predisposition  to 
that  particular  disease.’^  Precisely  so,  and  nothing  else  is 
contended  for  in  purely  hereditary  diseases.  No  one  will 
assert  that  in  the  cases  I  mentioned  of  cancer,  and  heart 
disease,  the  disease  itself  was  congenital.  In  the  case  of 
cancer,  which  is  in  all  probability  a  parasitic  disease,  will 
it  be  contended  that  the  parasite  must  be  transmitted  in 
the  sperm-cell  before  it  is  admitted  that  the  hereditary 
predisposition  is  due  to  the  male  progenitor  ?  Certainly 
not.  In  the  case  of  hereditary  as  distinct  from  congenital 
disease,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  alleges  that  the 
actual  disease  itself  is  conveyed  from  parent  to  offspring, 
but  only  a  tendency  or  predisposition  to  become  attacked 
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by  tlie  disease  when  circumstances  are  favorable  to  its 
development  and  not  otherwise.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
our  list  of  diseases  hitherto  considered  hereditary  will 
have  to  be  curtailed  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

But  it  is  concerning  diseases  connected  with  osseous 
tissue  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  views  are  held  regard¬ 
ing  their  hereditary  nature — splints^  spavins,  ringbones, 
sidebones.  The  hackneyed  phrase  as  to  their  getiology, 
shock  or  concussion,  external  violence,  and  hereditary 
predisposition,^^  occurs  to  me  as  I  write  the  list.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  are  the  only  causes,  but  they  are 
the  most  common  causes  of  these  diseases.  Another  very 
important  factor  in  their  development  is  the  conformation 
of  the  animeJ,  and  no  one  will  question  the  fact  of  confor¬ 
mation  being  hereditary.  Bound  bones,  curby  hocks,  short 
upright  pasterns, — all  hereditary  characteristics, — are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  development  of  disease. 

Splints  are  classed  as  hereditary  by  many  authorities. 
Others  have  denied  their  hereditary  nature  because  they 
are  non-existent  at  birth,  and  consider  them  due  to 
environment.  Unfortunately  they  are  so  common  that 
not  one  horse  in  six  used  for  fast  work  on  our  roads 
reaches  eight  years  old  without  a  splint  or  splints.  Fortu¬ 
nately  they  are  seldom  a  cause  of  permanent  lameness. 
The  fact  of  their  being  so  common  is  almost  sufficient  to 
nullify  any  proof  their  reappearance  in  the  progeny  might 
give  of  their  hereditary  nature.  And  they  might,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  reason,  be  as  well  ascribed  to  environment, 
in  other  words,  to  the  concussion  the  canons  are  subjected 
to  during*  fast  work  on  our  roads  and  streets.  In  those 
less  numerous  cases  in  which  splints  develop  in  young 
growing  colts,  concussion  on  hard  roads  cannot  be  blamed. 
They  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  young,  soft,  unmatured 
bones  being  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  rapidly 
growing  body,  and  are  nature’s  attempt  to  strengthen 
them  by  throwing  out  a  support  or  stay  at  the  weakest 
part.  And  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  this 
stay  or  crutch  is  removed  by  the  bones  becoming  fully 
developed  and  consolidated,  the  splint  or  stay  becomes 
removed  wdthout  any  treatment  at  all.  And  we  see  the 
whole  process  takiug  place  without  the  animals  ever  being 
lame. 

But  is  not  this  weakness,  this  failing,  this  necessity  for 
a  support  or  stay,  an  inherited  condition  ?  I  believe  it  is. 

There  seems  to  be  more  reason  to  doubt  the  hereditary 
nature  of  spavins  than  that  of  any  of  the  diseases  men- 
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tioHed  ;  the  reason  being  that  notwithstanding’  the  number 
of  different  types  of  hock  to  be  met  with^  any  hock^  even 
the  large,  broad,  flat  hock,  may  develop  a  spavin.  But  for 
all  that  there  is  not  one  breeder  in  a  hundred  that  will 
breed  from  a  horse  with  a  spavin  if  he  can  get  one  without 
it,  other  things  being  equal.  In  looking  for  horses  in  a 
fair  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  one  finds  with 
enlargements  over  the  seat  of  spavin,  which,  we  are  told, 
are  due  to  the  animal  being*  kicked  over  the  part  a  short 
time  before;  the  general  opinion  evdclently  being  that  a 
spavin  due  to  external  violence  is  not  so  bad  as  what  we 
might  term  an  idiopathic  spavin. 

Coming’  to  ringhones,  they  are  undoubtedly  very  largely 
due  to  conformation.  The  short,  stumpy,  upright  pastern 
is  avoided  by  everyone  who  pretends  to  know  anything 
about  a  horse.  As  the  farmer’s  wife  in  the  West  country 
said  to  the  groom  who  called  at  the  farm  with  his  horse 
during  her  husband’s  absence,  na,  laddie,  that  horse 

is  nae  yuse  here;  he  has  nae  quets  ava  man.” 

Sidehones  are — if  any  of  those  diseases  of  the  bones  of 
the  limbs  are — an  acquired  character.  They  are  certainly 
not  congenital,  and  they  as  certainly  reappear  in  the  pro¬ 
geny.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  much  more  common 
in  our  heavy  horses  than  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Why  should  this  be  ?  Our  roads  are  better  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  and  to  that  extent  are  harder  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Our  heavy  horses  are  mostly  shod  with  calkins,  so 
that  the  frog  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
There  is  thus  no  support  for  the  centre  of  the  foot  when 
weight  is  thrown  on  the  limb,  and  it  sinks  downwards  and 
backwards  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  be  the 
case  were  it  well  supported.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  drag 
the  lateral  cartilages  inwards  and  dowuwmrds  to  an  unna¬ 
tural  and  inordinate  extent  each  time  the  weight  of  the 
fore-quarters  is  thrown  on  the  limb.  This  has  the  result  of 
setting  up  a  chronic  inflammation  in  the  cartilages,  which 
terminates  in  sidebones.  \^ery  few,  I  presume,  wdll  call 
in  question  the  hereditary  nature  of  sidebones,  and  if  due 
to  the  environment,  i.  e.  the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  method 
of  shoeing,  &c.,  then  they  are  an  instance  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  an  acquired  character,-— although  I  have  little 
doubt  but  it  will  be  argued  by  upholders  of  Weismann’s 
theory  that  it  is  merely  a  case  of  similarity  of  environment ; 
that  similar  surroundings  are  sufiicient  to  hammer  on 
similar  changes  on  successive  generations,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  Thomson. 
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Navicular  arthritis,  as  it  is  termed^  although  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  common  term  navicular  disease  is  not 
a  more  suitable  name^  as  the  diseased  condition  seems  fre¬ 
quently  to  originate  in  the  bone^  is  another  disease  the 
hereditary  nature  of  which  is  pretty  generally  admitted. 
Many  will  say  that  it  is  a  result  of  conformation  and  the 
hard  roads^  as  it  is  in  well-bred  horses  that  are  often  used 
as  roadsters  in  which  it  is  most  common.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  always  the  case.  I  remember  making’  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  the  feet  of  a  thoroughbred  ma-re 
that  never  did  much  road  work.  She  had  been  lame  for 
at  least  ten  years^  and  the  nature  of  her  lameness  had 
puzzled  some  of  the  most  experienced  veterinary  surgeons 
in  the  country;  the  main  reason  being  that  she  had  as 
good  well-shaped  feet  and  as  open  heels  as  could  have 
been  wished.  But  the  j^ost  mortem  revealed  old-standing 
navicular  disease.  I  mention  this  case  because  I  had  every 
opportunity  of  observing  a  daughter  of  this  mare.  Like 
her  mother  she  had  beautiful  feet.  But  her  braining  was 
scarcely  finished  before  she  began  to  manifest  that  tanta¬ 
lising  fug’itive  lameness^  sometimes  evideiiL  sometimes  not 
discernible^  so  characteristic  of  commencing  navicular 
disease. 

I  need  only  say  that  it  became  confirmed_,  albhough  I  did 
not  get  the  opportunity  of  making’  a  post  mortem  upon  her. 

Curio  is  another  disease  very  often  said  to  be  due  to 
conformatioip  and  undoubtedly  curby  hocks  are  as  surely 
hereditary  as  anything  can  be.  I  remember  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse  that  travelled  my  native  district^,  which  had  very 
passable  hocks  himself^  but  whose  stock  could  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  their  hocks  wherever  they  were  met  with^ — 
recognised  as  readily  as  Clydesdale  men  could  recognise 
the  g’ets  of  ‘^^Darnley^^  from  those  of  the  ‘’^Prince  of 
Wales/^  also  by  their  hocks.  Be  that  as  it  may^  curbs  are 
generally  hereditary^  and  not  very  rarely  congenital. 

Another  abnormal  condition^  not  usually  looked  on  as 
a  serious  one,  but  which  is  certainly  hereditary,  is  that 
known  as  ‘‘  loindgalls.’’  I  remember  a  stallion,  also  a 
thoroughbred,  the  stock  of  which  nearly  all  developed 
windgalls;  that,  is  windgalls  much  larger  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  puffy  swellings,  which  are  as  common  as  splints. 
These  were  certainly  not  congenital,  seldom  appearing 
before  the  animals  were  yoked,  and  very  seldom  causing* 
lameness.  It  could  not  have  been  considered  a  very 
serious  defect  in  the  sire,  as  he  travelled  the  same  district 
for  at  least  twelve  years. 
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On  diseases  of  tlie  feet  I  will  not  enter.  Here  at  least 
every  one  will  admit  that  conformation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Griven  what  I  might  call  a  bell-shaped  hoof, 
narrow  round  the  coronet  and  expanding  considerably 
towards  the  ground,  even  at  the  quarters, — it  does  not 
matter  how  carefully  it  is  cultivated  and  shod,  no  amount 
of  attention  will  ever  make  it  a  good  foot,  whatever  the 
quality  of  the  horn  may  be. 

We  have  not  time  to  consider  diseases  such  as  roaring,^^ 
and  those  nervous  afEections  which  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  hereditary;  but  we  have  to  some  extent  made  our 
position  clear,  and  possibly  done  something  to  advance  the 
discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  we  must  fall  back  on  the 
aphorism  that  like  begets  like,^^ — that  an  organism  tends 
to  develop  in  the  likeness  of  its  progenitors.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  ability  and  determination  with  which  Weis- 
manids  hypothesis  is  at  present  upheld,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  it  in  its  entirety.  I  fail  to  see  how  some  of  our  existing 
species  could  have  undergone  the  transmutations  they 
have  admittedly  done,  as  revealed  by  geological  data,  apart 
from  some  other  influence  than  Weismann  acknowledges. 

However,  it  will  not  require  much  argument  to  convince 
any  experienced  veterinary  practitioner  that  many  diseases 
are  hereditary ;  more  especially  diseases  connected  with 
the  locomotory  organs.  Even  if  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
generally  due  to  conformation,  it  does  not  diminish  their 
importance.  It  rather  adds  to  the  value  of  pedigree ;  the 
importance  of  an  ancestry  with  an  unsullied  record,  un¬ 
blemished  by  defects  that  are  likely  to  appear  in  the 
progeny,  and  diminish  materially  their  usefulness  and 
value. 

As  Edwin  Arnold  puts  it  in  his  ^  Light  of  Asia  ’ — 

That  which  ye  sow  ye  reap.  See  yonder  fields  ! 

,  The  sesamum  was  sesamum,  the  corn 

W as  corn.  The  silence  and  the  darkness  knew  ! 

So  is  a  man’s  fate  horn. 

He  eometh  reaper  of  the  things  he  sowed, 

Sesamum,  eorn,  so  mueh  cast  in  past  birth  ; 

And  so  much  weed  and  poison-stuff  which  mar 
Him  and  the  aehing  earth.” 

I  can  only  look  on  the  weed  and  the  poison-stuff  as  the 
weaknesses  and  hereditary  taints  inherited  from  his  pro¬ 
genitors. 
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HOUSE. 

By  Kowland  G.  Saundees^  M.P.O.Y.S. 

Evolution,  or  act  of  unfolding/’  is  tlie  term 

applied  to  that  process  by  which  nature  is,  and  has  been 
for  ever,  producing  new  species  and  new  varieties  by  the 
modification  of  pre-existing  species  and  varieties.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but 
is  now  accepted  (by  scientists  at  least)  as  a  fact, — the 
only  matter  in  dispute  being*  the  exact  causes  that  have 
brought  about  these  results.  The  two  main  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  are  known  as  Lamarck’s  Theory  of 
Heredity  ”  and  Darwin’s  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.” 

Taking  the  Lamarckian  theory  first,  it  supposes  that 
these  gradual  alterations  in  structure  by  which  new 
species  are  produced  are  mainly  due  to  characters  acquired 
during  the  lives  of  the  animals,  and  transmitted  to  their 
offspring.  For  instance,  take  the  giraffe  as  an  example. 
He  was  at  first  a  short-necked  quadruped;  but,  by  con¬ 
tinually  exercising  his  neck  by  browsing  off  trees,  the 
neck  has  become  gradually  elongated  in  consequence  of 
this  use.  This  effect  was  transmitted  from  parent  to  off¬ 
spring,  and  thus  each  generation  of  stretching  (if  I  may 
so  put  it)  accumulated,  until  the  present  condition  was 
established. 

The  Darwinian  theory  says,  that  as  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parents  differ,  so  will  certain  of  them  (according  as 
they  are  better  adapted  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live)  have  a  greater  chance  of  surviving  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  therefore  have  a  greater  chance 
of  carrying  on  the  race  and  of  transmitting  their  inborn 
peculiarity.  For  instance,  when  it  became  advantageous 
in  pre-historic  times  for  giraffes  to  browse  off  trees,  those 
members,  say  of  one  family,  who  had  longer  necks  and 
legs  than  their  brothers  would  be  more  likely  to  survive 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  produce  offspring  the 
average  of  whose  necks  and  legs  would  be  as  long  as  those 
of  their  parents ;  yet  (and  here  comes  the  point)  some  of 
these  would  have  longer  necks  still,  and  would  have  again 
a  greater  chance  of  surviving  and  of  carrying  on  the  race. 
In  this  way  the  present  condition  has  gradually  been 
reached. 
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This  ‘‘  natural  selection  is  imitated  by  man  in  a  so- 
called  artificial  selection/^  which  he  employs  when  he 
wishes  to  produce  a  new  variety  of  any  of  the  domesticated 
animals.  He  decides  on  the  exact  pattern  he  wants  and 
then  starts  breedings  and  of  every  family  he  only  preserves 
those  that  come  nearest  in  characters  to  his  pattern^  and 
breeds  only  from  them,  until  by  the  gradual  development 
and  preservation  of  these  characters  he  produces  in  time 
a  form  exactly  resembling  his  pattern.  But  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  a  few  simple  facts,  and  to 
leave  theorising  to  abler  minds. 

Were  we  to  search  the  whole  of  the  animal  world  we 
could  find  no  better  example  than  that  supplied  by  the 
horse  to  illustrate  that  relationship  between  the  structure 
of  a  certain  animal  to  that  of  allied  animals,  and  to  the 
actions  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  so-called  specialisation  or 
modification  from  a  general  type  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  some  special  mode  of  existence  ;  which  specialisation 
has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  in  the  horse.  We 
shall  notice  it  in  the  limbs  and  teeth  especially,  where  we 
shall  recognise  two  opposing  forces  striving  for  the 
mastery  in  determining  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
different  parts.  In  the  first  place  we  have  heredity  or 
adherence  to  a  generalised  ancestral  type ;  and  opposed  to 
it  we  have  special  modifications  of  that  type,  the  latter 
generally  proving  victorious.  When  this  is  the  case  we 
are  reminded  of  the  characters  of  the  ancestral  form  by 
structures  not  fully  developed  and  often  useless,  known  as 
rudimentary,’’  such  as  the  splint  bones  and  wolves’  teeth 
in  horses. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  evolution,  as  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  horse,  is  obtained  from  two  sources ;  firstly, 
from  the  structure  of  horses  as  v/e  have  them  now;  and 
secondly,  from  their  past  history,  as  revealed  by  fossil  re¬ 
mains.  Of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  structure  of  exist¬ 
ing  horses,  the  most  valuable  is  that  furnished  by  these  rudi¬ 
mentary  structures,  which  are  most  valuable  as  indicators 
of  changes  in  structure  that  have  taken  or  are  taking  place. 
These  rudimentary  structures  are  generally  recognised  as 
belonging  to  oue  of  two  states.  First,  there  are  those 
which  are  known  as  nascent/^  that  is,  structures  that  are 
gradually  in  process  of  growth  to  something  larger  and 
more  useful.  Secondly,  there  are  those  known  as  ^‘vestigial” 
that  is,  structures  now  in  a  degenerate  state,  which  were 
in  former  ages  more  greatly  developed  and  of  greater 
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nsef Illness.  Most  of  sncli  structures  in  the  horse  are 
proved  to  belong  to  the  vestigial  as,  for  instance,  the 
nlna  and  fibula.  Darwin  says  of  radimentary  organs, 
^Mhey  may  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  a  word,  still 
retained  in  the  spelling  but  become  useless  in  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  but  serving  as  a  clue  for  its  derivation.^’  Such 
structures,  therefore,  lend  strong  support  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  but  are  quite  inexplicable  by  and  antagonistic 
to  the  old  doctrine  of  creation. 

The  second  source  of  evidence  (as  derived  from  the 
study  of  Palaeontology, — that  is,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  study  of  fossil  remains)  supplies  us  with  still  greater 
support  for  this  theory.  In  fact,  in  the  ancestry  of  the 
horse  we  have  a  tolerably  complete  (though  still  far  from 
perfect)  chain  of  links,  reaching  from  the  existing  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  family  to  the  earliest  Tertiary  Age. 

I  should  say  that  specialisation  (that  great  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  new  forms)  is  generally  recogmised  as  operating 
in  one  of  three  ways  :  firstly,  in  the  addition  of  parts  not 
met  with  in  most  other  animal  forms,  and  not  found  in  the 
earliest  members  of  the  group  which  afterwards  possess 
it, — such  as  the  horns  of  oxen  ;  secondly,  in  the  suppression 
of  parts  commonly  present  in  other  animals,  as  the  upper 
incisors  of  ruminants ;  and  thirdly,  in  a  modification  of 
the  form,  size,  and  relation  of  parts;  as,  for  instance,  the 
complicated  foldings  of  the  grinding  teeth  of  elephants. 

I  need  hardly  explain  that  that  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  deposited  or  arranged  in 
strata  of  varying  thicknesses,  overlying  one  another,  having 
been  laid  down  in  this  way  principally  by  the  agency  of 
seas  and  rivers,  the  oldest  formations  being*,  of  course,  the 
furthest  from  the  surface.  Greologists  have  classified  these 
strata  into  fonr  divisions  :  first,  those  of  the  oldest  or 
Primary  Age,  which  contain  mostA  the  fossil  remains  of 
invertebrate  forms  and  fishes ;  secondly,  those  of  the 
Secondary  Age,  which  contain  reptilian  remains;  thirdly, 
those  of  the  Tertiary  Age,  in  which  we  find  remains  of 
birds  and  mammals ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  most  recent 
or  Quarternary  Age,  containing  human  remains.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  have  been  again  divided  up  into  rocks  of 
the  oldest  or  Eocene  Period,  next  of  the  Miocene,  and  then 
those  of  the  Pliocene  Age.  The  Quarternary  Period  is  also 
subdivided  into  the  Pleistocene  and  Recent.  Coming  from 
the  oldest  to  the  most  recent  formations,  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  Early  Eocene  strata  that  we  come  across  the 
remains  of  mammalian  animals,  whose  anatomy  leads  us  to 
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suppose  tliat  tlieir  digits  were  encased  distally  in  hoofs^ 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  great  class  of  Ungulata. 

Now  the  so-called  Old  Lake  Basins  of  the  Bockv 
Mountains  of  North  America,  belonging  to  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  Periods,  have  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  the  remains  of  these  primitive-hoofed  mammals. 
These  Lake  Basins  were  formerly  lakes  of  great  depth 
with  rivers  flowing  into  them,  but  have  gradually  become 
filled  up  with  sediment  brought  down  by  these  rivers ; 
indeed,  in  some  this  muddy  sediment  has  accumulated  to 
a  depth  of  over  a  mile  in  vertical  thickness.  Preserved  in 
this  hardened  and  compressed  mud  are  found  excellently 
preserved  skeletal  remains  of  the  horse’s  extinct  ancestors ; 
these  early  Ungulates  probably  having  been  from  time  to 
time  overtaken  by  floods  while  grazing  near  these  pre¬ 
historic  rivers,  or  having  been  drowned  while  attempting 
to  swim  across,  their  bodies  then  floating’  down  the  rivers 
and  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  there  to  be 
covered  in  time  by  this  mud. 

Professor  Huxley,  lecturing  on  The  Theory  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  ”  in  America  in  1877,  in  the  latter  of  three  lectures, 
gave  as  an  example  of  undeniable  evidence  in  favour  of 
evolution  a  resume  of  what  was  then  known  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  horse,  and  foretold  that  a  form  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Lower  Eocene  deposits  with  four  complete 
toes  and  a  rudiment  of  the  fifth ;  while  in  still  older  forms 
the  series  of  digits  would  become  more  and  more  complete, 
until  we  came  to  the  five-toed  ancestor  which  gave  rise  to 
the  whole  series. 

Now  shortly  afterwards  this  prophecy  was  realised  by 
the  discovery  in  the  lowest  Eocene  formations  of  America 
by  Professors  Cope  and  Wortman  of  the  skeletal  remains 
of  a  five-toed  mammalian  Ungulate,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Phenacodus,”  and  which  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  the  common  ancestor  not  only  of  all  existing 
Ungulates,  but,  as  Cope  maintains,  of  all  the  carnivorous 
and  insectivorous  animals,  as  well  as  of  lemurs,  monkeys, 
and  therefore  of  man  himself  ! 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  although  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  not  a  single  horse 
was  known  to  exist  there,  yet,  judging  from  the  fossil  , 
remains  of  horses  and  horse-like  animals  that  have  been 
found  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  that  country,  they  must 
in  former  ages  have  roamed  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  continent  in  countless  herds.  Wha.t  is  still  more 
surprising,  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  there  seem  to 
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be  extremely  favorable  to  borses^  inasmuch  as  when  re¬ 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  they  at  once  bred  prolifically^ 
and  in  a  short  time  were  again  inhabiting  the  plains  of 
certain  parts  of  North  America  in  a  wild  state,  and  but 
for  the  agency  of  man  would  soon  have  been  found  as 
abundantly  as  in  pre-historic  times.  This  at  first  strikes 
us  as  being  inexplicable,  and  yet  I  think  there  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Quar¬ 
ternary  epoch,  the  climatic  or  other  conditions  must  have 
become  in  some  way  unfavorable  to  the  then  existing 
horses,  rendering*  life  there  impossible  for  them.  In  this 
case  a  large  proportion  would  have  perished,  and  the  rest 
have  migrated  to  Asia  across  a  strip  of  land  which  then 
joined  the  two  continents  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
Behring  Strait.  Now  when  the  conditions  in  America 
again  gradually  became  favorable  to  equines,  this  piece  of 
land  was  no  longer  there,  the  Behring  Strait  preventing  a 
migration  back  again,  and  so  they  became  confined  to  the 
Asiatic  and  European  continents. 

I  now  propose  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  this 
Phenacodus  which,  with  the  help  of  this  sketch  (which  is 
a  copy  of  the  photograph  which  accompanies  a  description 
of  it  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  ^  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Territory,  1889,’  and  reproduced  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flower’s  excellent  work  on  ^  The  Horse’),  I  hope 


will  give  you  a  very  fair  idea  of  its  osteological  characters. 
I  will  then  just  touch  upon  the  intermediary  links  which 
connect  this  form  with  our  horse,  noting  the  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  transition.  As  I  have 
said,  in  reviewing  all  the  fossil  forms  from  the  most  ancient 
LXIX.  h2 
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times  down  to  the  present^  this  Phenacodus  is  the  first 
mammal  that  shows  any  sign  of  possessing  nngulate  charac¬ 
ters  ;  but  its  skeleton  differs  so  materially  from  that  of 
the  horse  that  had  we  not  the  connecting  links  we  should 
never  have  imagined  this  small  animal  (for  it  was  only 
about  the  size  of  a  bull-dog)  was  the  forefather  of  our 
horse. 

The  'peculiar  shape  of  the  slcull  when  viewed  from  a 
lateral  aspect  will  immediately  strike  you.  The  high 
occipital  cresp  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  superior  spinous 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  squareness  of 
the  lower  jaw,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  skull  of  the 
horse,  as  do  also  the  sharp  tubercular  molar  teeth.  The 
long  axis  of  the  skull  is  quite  horizontal  to  the  ground. 
The  structure  of  the  nasal  bones  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  animal  had  a  short  proboscis  like  that  possessed  by 
the  existing  tapir.  The  shape  of  the  brain  as  judged  by 
the  cranial  walls  was  of  a  very  low  type  with  very  few 
convolutions.  The  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  were 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  cerebellum  and  olfactory 
lobes,  and  they  did  not  overlap  the  cerebellum  as  they  do 
in  the  horse.  The  orbital  fossae,  as  you  see,  are  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  temporal,  there  being  no  bridge  of  bone 
separating  them.  The  teeth  are  adapted  for  a  herbivorous 
diet,  and  consist  of  three  incisors  above  and  below  on  each 
side,  one  canine,  four  pre-molars,  and  three  molars.  The 
air  sinuses  were  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  in  the  horse  ;  for 
instance,  the  frontal  sinuses  did  not  extend  over  the  cranial 
cavity  at  all. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  of  seven  cervical  vertebrae, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  dorsal,  six  or  seven  lumbar,  and  three 
to  five  sacral.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  noticeable  for 
their  short  length  and  for  the  larg’e  backward  projecting' 
hooked  spinous  process  of  the  axis.  The  other  vertebrae 
differ  in  minor  points  from  those  of  the  horse,  and  the  tail 
is  very  conspicuous  from  its  great  length,  having  reached 
quite  to  the  ground. 

The  scapula  is  of  a  very  oval  form,  with  the  spine  situ¬ 
ated  far  back.  The  humerus  is  sigmoid  in  shape,  and 
relatively  long.  The  ulna  equals,  if  it  is  not  actually  larger 
than  the  radius,  being  quite  distinct  from  it,  lying  to  its 
outer  side  and  articulating  with  the  cuneiform.  As  you 
will  see  from  this  drawing.  Fig.  2,  A  (which  is  taiken  from 
an  article  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  American  Naturalist 
for  1884)  the  carpus  furnishes  us  with  a  very  generalised 
arrangement  of  the  wrist-joint,  every  bone  oE  the  second 
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row  lying  directly  beneatli  and  articulating  almost  entirely 
wdtli  tlie  bone  above  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trapezoid  with 
the  scaphoid,  the  magnum  with  the  lunar,  and  the  unciform 
with  the  cuneiform.  There  are  five  digits,  each  consisting 


Tig.  2. 


of  a  metacarpal  bone,  and  three  phalanges,  except  the  first, 
which  has  only  two  phalanges.  The  third  digit  is  the 
longest  and  the  most  strongly  developed  of  the  five,  but 
was  much  more  slender  and  shorter  comparatively  than 
this  digit  in  the  horse.  It  articulated  with  the  magnum 
and  unciform  only.  The  pedal  bones  are  expanded,  flat¬ 
tened,  and  spatulate,  but  somewhat  acuminate,  and  by 
their  form  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  they  were 
encased  in  hoofs.  Its  mode  of  walking  was  digitigrade, 
with  its  feet  in  an  intermediate  position  ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
using  the  whole  of  its  sole  for  the  purposes  of  progression 
as  the  bear  does,  nor  yet  only  the  tip  of  its  toes  as  the 
horse  does. 

By  the  structure  of  its  feet  and  teeth  we  surmise  that  this 
little  animal  inhabited  more  or  less  marshy  land,  and  fed 
on  a  diet  of  soft  and  succulent  herbage.  As  I  have  said, 
its  remains  are  found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  rocks,  which 
are  the  oldest  formations  of  the  Tertiary  Period. 

The  next  form  we  will  notice  in  which  any  marked 
advance  in  structure  has  taken  place  is  known  commonly 
as  the  Hydracotherium,  which  is  found  in  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Eocene  formations,  associated  with  other  forms 
differing  from  it  in  details  only,  such  as  the  Eohippus, 
Pliohippus,  Orohippus,  &c.  This  animal  was  about  the  size 
of  a  fox,  and  the  most  noticeable  alteration  in  structure  from 
the  Phenacodus  is  the  commencing  reduction  in  the  number 
of  digits.  As  you  will  observe  in  this  drawing.  Fig.  2,  c,  the 
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inner  digit  of  the  fore-foot  has  quite  disappeared,  the  other 
digits  being  still  quite  complete,  but  the  fifth  no  longer 
touches  the  ground.  The  hind  foot  shows  a  further  advance 
in  structure,  for  not  only  has  the  inner  or  first  digit  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  fifth  is  also  absent.  Therefore  this 
animal  possessed  four  digits  in  front  and  three  behind. 
This  alteration  was  accompanied  by  other  modifications  to 
which  I  shall  refer  in  a  few  minutes,  for  as  Cuvier  has 
said,  The  organism  forms  a  connected  unity,  in  which  the 
single  parts  cannot  change  without  modifications  in  other 
parts. 

The  next  in  order  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  is  the 
Mesohippus,  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  sheep  (so  you 
see  that  an  increase  in  size  is  taking  place),  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  in  a  stratum  occurring'  between  the  Eocene 
and  the  Miocene  rocks  known  as  the  Oligocene.  This 


Fig.  3. 


stratum  is  therefore  more  recent  than  the  Eocene,  but 
older  than  the  Miocene  rocks.  I  should  mention  that  this 
form,  like  the  last,  is  not  an  isolated  one,  and  the  changes 
that  we  note  as  having  taken  place  did  not  do  so  suddenly, 
but  we  have  innumerable  links  counecting'  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  presenting  us  with  all  gradations  of  these  altera¬ 
tions  in  structure.  You  will  notice  in  this  diagram  (Fig.  2,  n) 
that  the  digits  of  the  Mesohippus  are  farther  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber,  as  in  the  fore- foot  the  fifth  or  outer  digit  has  quite  disap¬ 
peared  save  for  a  splint-like  rudiment.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  are  still  complete,  and  all  reach  the  ground, 
but  compared  with  the  other  two  the  third  or  median  digit 
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lias  increased  in  diameter  as  well  as  in  lengtli.  No  altera¬ 
tion  of  consequence  has  taken  place  in  the  hind  foot,  which 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Hydracotherium. 

The  Anchitherium  (a  later  form,  found  in  the  Middle 
Miocene)  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  that  is,  about 
the  size  of  a  sheep,  and  has  the  same  number  of  digits  in 
the  fore  and  hind  feet.  The  lateral  digits  (represented  in 
this  drawing.  Fig.  3,  a)  still  reach  to  the  ground,  but  they 
are  much  reduced  in  size,  and  can  have  sustained  very  little 
of  the  body-weight.  The  rudiment  representing  the  fifth 
digit  is  also  further  reduced  in  size. 

In  the  later  Miocene  and  Pliocene  rocks  we  come  across 
closely-related  forms  known  by  such  names  as  Hipparioriy 
Hippotherium,  Protohippus,  &c.,  the  so-called  “three-toed 
horses^'  which  resembled  an  ass  in  size.  In  these  animals 
the  second  and  fourth  digits  are  much  reduced  in  size, 
being  now  only  about  the  size  of  the  dew-claws  of  the  ox, 
not  reaching  the  ground,  and  situated  more  to  the  back  of 
the  third  digit,  which  has  increased  greatly  in  size  and 
length  (Fig.  3,  b)  .  These  lateral  digits,  though  so  greatly 
reduced  in  size,  yet  still  have  the  complete  number  of 
phalanges  each,  while  their  distal  ends  are  encased  still 
in  small  hoofs.  Representatives  of  these  species  roamed 
in  innumerable  herds  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  comparatively  recent 
Pleistocene  strata  that  we  come  across  true  horses,  members 
of  the  family  Equidse,  in  which  the  outer  toes  (that  is,  the 
second  and  fourth)  are  reduced  to  splint-like  rudiments  of 
the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  (their  phalanges  having 
disappeared),  which  rudiments  are  quite  concealed  beneath 
the  skin.  The  middle  digit  has  become  more  massive  still, 
and  has  also  increased  in  length;  the  pedal  bone  at  the 
same  time  has  become  more  expanded  in  breadth.  In  the 
oldest  members  of  the  family  (as  this  diagram  shows  you. 
Fig.  3,  c)  the  splint  bones  were  rather  larger  than  in  our 
horses,  and  were  not  fused  to  the  third  metacarpal  as  we 
find  them  now.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Hippidium  and  Pliohippus. 

Fossil  remains  of  true  horses,  almost  identical  with  exist¬ 
ing  ones,  are  found,  as  I  have  stated,  abundantly  in  all 
parts  of  America  preserved  in  the  most  recent  geological 
formations.  In  Europe,  also,  in  the  so-called  “Polished 
Stone  Period^’  (the  period,  that  is,  when  pre-historic  man 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  use  of  metals,  so  fashioned  his 
various  implements  of  rough  stone),  wild  horses  were  very 
abundant,  whose  remains  in  cave  deposits  are  often  asso- 
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ciated  witli  those  of  man;  showing  that  its  chase  formed 
one  of  his  principal  occupations. 

Judging  from  the  shape  and  characters  of  the  bones 
preserved^  and  from  certain  rough  representations  of  these 
horses  that  have  been  found  carved  on  reindeer’s  horns^ 
bones^  &c.^  by  these  barbarians,  we  gather  that  these  wild 
horses  were  of  rather  a  small  size,  with  large  heads,  rough 
and  shaggy  manes  and  tails,  heavy  in  build,  being  in  fact 
very  much  like  the  existing  wild  horses  of  the  Steppes  of 
Kussia  and  those  found  in  the  north-west  of  India.  As  to 
the  original  colour  of  these  early  horses,  Darwin  thinks 
that  they  in  all  probability  descended  from  a  single  dun- 
coloured,  more  or  less  striped  primitive  stock,  to  which 
our  horses  occasionally  revert.  The  mark  running  down 
the  centre  of  the  back  often  seen  in  horses  (known  as  the 
^^list”),  and  the  marks  occasionally  seen  on  the  shoulders 
and  limbs,  are  in  all  probability  slight  reversions  to  this 
original  striped  condition.  Darwin  also  infers  that  these 
original  horses  inhabited  countries  that  were  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  each  year  covered  with  snow,  because  they 
still  retain  the  instinct  of  scraping  the  snow  away  with 
their  feet  to  get  at  the  grass  beneath,  while  cattle  in 
similar  circumstances  will  starve. 

Now  with  your  permission,  gentlemen,  we  will  recapitu¬ 
late  a  little,  and  notice  other  changes  that  have  taken 
place  side  b}^  side  with  these  chaug’es  in  the  digital  region. 
Taking  the  limbs  as  a  ichole,  besides  the  great  increase 
in  length  that  has  gradually  taken  place,  the  various  bones 
composing  them  have  been  concentrated  and  strengthened, 
the  lateral  bones  have  become  reduced  in  number  and  in 
size,  while  the  axial  or  median  ones  have  enlarged,  until 
the  force  exerted  by  each  limb  comes  to  act  directly 
through  its  axis  in  the  line  of  motion.  Also  the  angles 
formed  by  the  bones  with  each  other  have  been  gradually 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  the  muscles  can  act  to  a  greater 
advantage.  These  alterations  brought  about  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  speed  of  the  animal. 

The  humerus  has  become  proportionately  shorter,  and 
the  sigmoid  shape  of  it  in  the  earlier  forms  is  not  notice¬ 
able  in  the  horse ;  the  head  of  it  also  projected  much  more 
strongly  backwards  than  now.  The  external  tuberosity 
projected  over  the  bicipital  groove,  which  groove  in  all 
the  forms  down  to  the  Mesohippus  was  not  divided  by  a 
median  ridge,  but  was  only  a  single  groove.  In  the 
succeeding  form,  the  Anchitherium,  a  small  tubercle  is 
seen  for  the  first  time  dividing'  it  into  two.  Another 
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peculiar  point  of  the  humerus  of  the  Mesohippus  is  the 
presence  of  a  facet  on  the  outside  of  the  external  condyle^ 
which  articulated  with  a  like  surface  on  the  radius, 
thereby  permitting  a  greater  freedom  of  movement  in  the 
elbow- joint  than  is  possessed  by  the  horse. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  Phenacodus  the 
ulna  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  radius,  situated  to  the 
outside  of  it  and  quite  distinct  from  it,  articulating  with 
the  cuneiform.  Now  the  ulna  was  not  only  gradually 
reduced  in  size,  but  has  also  retreated  to  the  back  ;  and 
in  our  horse  is  represented  by  a  fused  upper  part, 
which  only  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  In  the 
Mesohippus  we  find  the  ulna  reduced  in  size,  and  sometimes 
the  distal  end  is  for  a  very  short  distance  co-ossified  with 
the  radius  ;  but  it  still  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  and 
pisiform,  while  the  radius  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  and 
lunar  only.  In  the  Anchitherium  it  is  still  quite  distinct, 
though  firmly  united  to  the  radius  for  its  whole  length ; 


Eig.  4. 


and  in  the  Hipparion,  though  still  traceable  for  its  whole 
length,  it  is  quite  amalgamated  with  the  radius.  Accom¬ 
panying  this  reduction  of  the  ulna  the  radius  has  gradually 
increased  in  size,  and  its  ends  have  become  expanded,  so 
that  the  inferior  articular  surface  comes  to  spread  over 
and  occupy  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  row  of  the  carpus. 
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This  set  of  drawings  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  Fig.  4  (taken 
from  Professor  Huxley’s  ^American  Addresses’)  will  show 
you  these  points  better  than  I  can  explain  them. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  carpus  may  be 
summarised  thus  : — -In  the  first  place^  it  has  become  shorter 
in  the  vertical  direction ;  secondly^  an  interlocking  of  the 
bones  has  taken  place  by  the  rotation  (or  the  shifting)  of 
the  upper  row  of  bones  to  the  outside  over  the  under  row, 
with  the  result  that  the  bones  of  the  second  row  no  longer 
lie  directly  beneath  those  of  the  upper  row ;  thirdly,  the 
median  bones  (that  is  to  say,  the  lunar  and  magnum)  have 
become  enlarged,  while  the  lateral  ones  have  not  only 
diminished  in  size,  but  have  also  retreated  behind  the 
median  ones,  so  that  less  of  them  is  visible  when  the 
carpus  is  viewed  from  the  front.  Lastly,  the  trapezium 
gradually  became  smaller,  until  to-day  it  is  entirely  absent 
in  the  majority  of  horses. 

[To  he  continued.) 


AN  INYESTIHATION  INTO  THE  NATURE,  CAUSE, 
AND  MEANS  OF  PREYENTING  THE  CORN¬ 
STALK  DISEASE  (TOXHIMIA  MAIDIS)  OF 
CATTLE.* 

By  Ye R ANUS  A.  Moore. 

{Continued  from  p.  G50.) 

JEtiology. 

The  varied  conditions  under  which  the  cornstalk  disease 
has  been  found  to  occur  show  that  the  existing  theories 
concerning  the  cause  are  not  in  accord  with  the  observed 
facts.  A  causal  relation  of  corn  smut  to  the  death  of  the 
cattle  cannot  be  entertained  in  view  of  the  clinical  and 
experimental  evidence  that  it  can  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
The  ^^germ  theory”  is  likewise  shown  to  be  incapable 
of  demonstration,  and  cornstalks  affected  with  the  Bnrrill 
disease  have  been  shown  to  be  wholesome  food  for 
cattle.  The  careful  microscopic  examination  of  both  fresh 
and  fixed  organs  and  blood  from  a  number  of  affected 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
death  might  be  due  to  the  invasion  of  protozoa  or  other 
minute  parasitic  organisms,  has  invariably  given  negative 
results. 


*  Report  from  U.S.  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  the  reports  of  this  disease  received 
from  many  interested  persons^  as  well  as  the  published 
statements  already  referred  to,  show  quite  conclusively 
that  different  agencies  take  part  in  the  production  of  the 
total  number  of  the  deaths  annually  attributed  to  this 
disease.  When  deaths  occur  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  cattle  are  turned  into  the  cornstalk  field,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  ordinarily  the  cause  is  due  to  mechanical 
interference  rather  than  to  the  effect  of  any  specific  ag’ent, 
either  organic  or  chemical  in  its  nature.  The  well-known 
and  rapidly  fatal  condition  known  as  hoven,”  due  to 
the  repletion  of  the  rumen  with  solid  food  or  from  the 
evolution  of  gases  arising  from  the  contents  undergoing 
certain  fermentation,  is  presumably  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  deaths  whicli  occur  within  a  few  hours. 

Dr.  G-oing,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1890,  describes  an  enteritis  in 
cattle  produced  by  pasturing  them  in  cornstalk  fields 
late  in  the  fall  and  winter.  He  states  that  the  animals 
are  sick  for  several  davs,  and  are  amenable  to  treatment. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  deaths 
occurring  after  several  weeks  of  feeding*  exclusively  on 
the  dry  and  leached  cornstalks  would  result  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  or  less  severe  gastritis.  Veterinarians  are 
familiar  with  a  disease  in  cattle  due  to  malnutrition  and 
indigestion,  produced  by  the  continuous  feeding  upon 
pasture  grass  during  the  winter  or  after  it  has  been  killed 
by  frost.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  said  to  be 
similar  to  those  described  by  Dr.  Going. 

The  engorgement  and  drying*  of  the  contents  of  the 
third  stomach  or  impaction,^’  is  reported  on  good 
authority  to  occasionally  cause  death  in  cattle  fed  upon 
dry  food.  This  condition  very  likely  occurs  more  or  less 
frequently  in  cattle  feeding  continually  upon  dry  corn¬ 
stalks.  In  these  examinations,  however,  it  has  not  been 
found,  with  one  exception,  and  deaths  from  this  cause  are 
believed  to  be  infrequent.  In  addition  to  the  above  there 
are  many  accidental  causes,  such  as  poisoning  and  trau¬ 
matic  injuries,  which  presumably  occasion  a  few  deaths 
that  are  attributed  to  cornstalk  disease.  Thus  I  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  a  steer  which  occurred  within 
twelve  hours  after  turning  the  animal  into  the  cornstalks. 
This  death  was  reported  to  be  due  to  the  cornstalk  disease, 
but  it  undoubtedly  resulted  from  dehorning,  as  the 
heemorrhage  was  reported  to  be  excessive  and  the  weather 
severe. 
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There  are,  however,  many  deaths  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  intervention  of  these  known  agencies  or 
conditions,  and  which  should  be  included  under  the  popular 
designation  of  cornstalk  disease. In  these  investiga¬ 
tions  the  animals  thus  affected  had  been  in  the  cornstalk 
fields  from  two  to  fourteen  days,  but  the  greater  number 
of  deaths  occurred  in  from  five  to  eight  days  after  the  first 
exposure. 

As  already  stated,  the  existing  theories  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  disease  have  not  been  verified,  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  observations  and  experiments  made  during 
these  investigations  indicate  that  the  exciting  cause  is 
quite  different  from  those  heretofore  announced,  although 
the  exact  astiological  factor  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  symptoms  and  clinical  history,  so  far  as  obtained, 
and  the  lesions  in  the  animals  examined,  indicate  that  this 
is  due  to  a  poison.  It  is  evident  that  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  toxic  substance  cannot  be  made  until 
the  facts  obtainable  by  chemical  analyses  concerning  both 
the  inorganic  and  organic  constituents  of  cornstalks  and 
their  toxic  properties  upon  cattle  are  recorded.  It  is 
furthermore  not  clear  whether  this  toxic  condition  is  due 
to  an  excessive  quantity  of  the  poisonous  substance  or  to 
an  unusual  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  certain  animals. 
The  fact  should  be  noted  that  ordinarily  cattle  are  late  in 
the  fall  turned  from  pasture  lands  on  which  the  grass  has 
been  repeatedly  frozen  into  the  cornstalk  fields.  This 
sudden  change  from  a  sparing  diet  to  an  over-abundance 
of  a  single  highly  nutritious  food  would  be  expected  to 
produce  more  or  less  derangement  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  exact  effect  upon  the  animal  body  of  the  normal  salts 
or  alkaloids  in  the  cornstalks  when  taken  in  such  abund¬ 
ance  after  a  period  of  partial  fasting  cannot  at  present  be 
recorded.  The  large  quantity  of  the  corn  fodder  stored 
up  in  the  rumen  during  the  first  few  days  permits  of  the 
accumulation  of  these  principles  in  the  animal  body. 

The  effect  of  different  soils  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
inorganic  salts  in  cornstalks  seems  not  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  stated  that  corn  has  the  property  of  taking- 
up  from  the  soil  a  large  percentage  of  potash,  which  appears 
in  the  cornstalks  as  nitrate  of  potash,  and  which  is  poisonous 
to  cattle.  Mayo*  has  recently  shown  that  cattle  fed  upon 
certain  corn  fodder  died  from  poisoning-  with  the  nitrate 
of  potash  which  the  corn  contained.  He  also  found  that 
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cattle  eating  cornstalks  from  tlie  same  field  were  affected 
differently^  some  dying,  while  others  remained  well.  He 
reports  a  most  remarkable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
certain  cornstalks,  as  the  following*  quotation  will  show  : 


Beneath  the  leaf  sheath  which  surrounds  the  stock  just  above  the  joints 
the  nitrate  had  crystallised  in  fine  white  crystals  which  resembled  a  white 
mould,  but  was  easily  recognised  by  tasting  with  the  tongue.  Around  and 
in  the  cut  ends  of  the  stalks  were  solid  masses  of  almost  pure  potassium 
nitrate.  If  a  stalk  was  cut  in  two  and  tapped  lightly  upon  the  table,  the 
crystals  of  potassium  nitrate  would  be  jarred  loose  and  fall  as  fine  powder 
upon  the  table.  These  stalks  were  grown  on  land  adjoining  a  barnyard 
which  formerly  was  used  as  a  hog-yard.  The  examination  of  cornstalks 
from  a  field  some  distance  Irom  the  yard  failed  to  reveal  the  existence  of 
potash  by  the  method  previously  referred  to. 


These  observations  are  of  much  importance,  as  it  is 
possible  they  may  afford  a  key  to  the  mtiology  of  this 
disease.  The  lesions  in  the  affected  cattle  reported  by 
Dr.  May^o  show  much  greater  intestinal  disturbance  than 
those  found  in  the  animals  I  have  examined.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  many  of  the  cornstalks  in  several  of  the 
fields  in  which  cattle  died,  but  have  not  in  any  instance 
found  the  presence  of  perceptible  quantities  of  any  crystal¬ 
lised  substance  either  beneath  the  leaf  sheath  or  in  the 
stalk.  This  discrepancy  can  be  readily  explained  by  the 
observation  that  these  salts  appear  in  perceptible  quantities 
only  in  corn  grown  on  soils  containing  large  quantities  of 
certain  fertilisers. 

Another  fact  that  points  to  the  probable  toxic  nature  of 
this  disease  is  the  recovery  of  certain  animals  which 
shoAved  symptoms  similar  to  those  manifested  by  the 
animals  Avhich  died.  It  Avms  observed  by  the  owners  of 
these  cattle  that  after  the  crisis  was  passed  they  recovered 
very  rapidly.  Although  this  disease  is  generally^  supposed 
to  be  invariably  fatal,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  animals  are  affected  and  recover. 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  fatal  poison  in  the 
cornstalks  is  shoAvn  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Alayo.  It  is  not 
determined,  however,  that  potash  or  sodium  compounds 
are  the  only  substances  Avhich  might  be  produced  in  un¬ 
natural  proportions  under  certain  conditions  in  the  corn 
plant.  As  the  fatal  quantity  of  known  toxic  substances 
appears  to  vary  much  in  cattle,  owing*  somewhat  to  the 
condition  under  Avhich  they  are  administered  and  largely 
to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  individual  animals,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  that  further  chemical  analyses  of 
cornstalks  should  be  made.  The  stalks  should  be  taken 
under  different  conditions,  such  as  late  in  the  fall,  after 
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their  exposure  to  the  fall  rains  and  frosts,  and  when  grown 
on  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  physiological  and  toxic 
properties  of  the  substances  thus  obtained  should  be  tested 
on  cattle  previously  kept  under  different  conditions.  As 
the  accumulated  data  point  to  the  toxic  nature  of  this 
di  sease,  that  hypothesis  is  provisionally  assumed,  although 
the  exact  nature  of  the  poison  is  not  yet  determined.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  restricted  to  the  corn  plant,  and 
for  that  reason  the  disease  it  produces  is  designated 
Toxmmia  maidis.  The  theory  of  the  toxic  effect  on  certain 
animals  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  cornstalks  when 
taken  in  large  quantities  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  disease  does  not  occur  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  cornstalks  are  cut  and  properly  cured,  and 
where  they  are  subsequently  fed  to  cattle  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  but  sufficient  in  amount  to  keep  the  animals  in  good 
condition.  It  is  hoped  that  chemical  investigations  of 
this  disease  may  clear  up  the  doubtful  points. 

Prevention  of  the  Disease. 

The  rapid  course  of  this  disease  indicates  that  preven¬ 
tion  is  the  only  practical  remedy.  As  it  appears  in  widely 
separated  herds,  there  being  many  localities  where  it  has 
never  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  the  practical  application 
of  any  general  precautionary  measure  must  be  attended 
with  very  little  expense,  or  the  burden  of  prevention 
would  be  heavier  than  the  loss  of  the  occasional  animals. 
As  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  measures  to  prevent  its 
spread  are  not  called  for,  and  the  adoption  of  any  method 
is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  individual  farmers 
against  a  possible  loss  of  one  or  more  animals  from  this 
disease.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  methods  now  in 
vogue  are  not  trustworthy,  and  the  adoption  of  those 
heretofore  suggested  would,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
be  impracticable. 

It  has  been  observed  in  these  investigations  that  a  few 
farmers  residing  in  the  States  where  the  disease  is  most 
prevalent,  and  who  cut  and  feed  their  cornstalks  after 
the  method  followed  in  the  Eastern  States,  never  lose 
cattle  from  this  disease.*  This  is  further  illustrated  by 

*  A  most  interesting  illustration  of  this  was  found  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Schroeder 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1891.  The  conditions  were  as  follows :  Two 
farmers  had  large  cornfields  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wire  fence. 
One  of  these  men  pastured  his  cornstalk  field  and  lost  heavily  from  the 
disease ;  the  other  cut  his  corn  and  fed  the  stalks  with  no  ill  effects  what¬ 
ever.  The  only  difference  in  the  conditions  that  could  be  found  was  in  the 
method  of  feeding. 
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the  histor}^  of  the  malady.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  farmers  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  turn 
their  animals  into  the  cornstalk  fields  after  the  ears  had 
been  picked  from  the  standing  stalks^  and  they  reported 
losing’  many  cattle  from  this  disease.  More  recently  the 
farmers  in  these  States^  with  possibly  few  exceptions^  cut 
their  corn  when  it  is  ripe,  and  subsequently  feed  the 
properly  cured  stalks  to  their  cattle.  Frequently  these 
stalks  constitute  the  food  for  the  cattle  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  Where  this  practice  is  in 
vogue  the  cornstalk  disease  has  disappeared.  At  the 
present  time  the  practice  of  cutting’  the  cornstalks  is 
becoming  prevalent  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  several 
agriculturists  of  that  State  have  stated  that  the  losses 
from  this  disease  are  growing  less  and  less  each  year. 
Although  these  illustrations  may  be  considered  coinci^ 
deuces,  they  conform  to  the  long  experience  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  who  invariably  cut 
their  corn  and  feed  the  cured  stalks,  and  who  never  lose 
cattle  from  this  malady. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  this  disease  and  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  investigations,  the  only  method  of  pre¬ 
vention  which  commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
farmers  who  wish  to  protect  their  herds  from  this  malady 
is  to  cut  their  corn  when  ripe,  cure  the  stalks,  and  subse¬ 
quently  feed  them  to  their  cattle.  This  method  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  agriculturists  as  well  as  upon 
theory.  The  results  of  more  scientifically  arranged  experi¬ 
ments  could  not  be  more  demonstrative  than  those  obtained 
by  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers. 

This  method  of  prevention,  if  generally  followed,  will 
necessarily  cause  a  radical  change  in  the  practice  of  farmers 
in  the  sections  of  country  in  which  this  disease  occurs.  At 
first  thought  it  may  seem  impractical  and  unworthy  of 
consideration,  but  a  more  careful  study  will  show  that  it 
can  be  practised  with  profit,  especially  on  the  smaller  farms, 
where  the  amount  of  corn  and  the  number  of  cattle  are 
not  large. 

This  method  is  urgently  recommended,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  preventing  an  occasional  loss  of  from  5  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle  feeding  in  a  cornstalk  field,  but  also  in 
its  great  economy  of  corn  fodder.  The  waste  resulting 
from  cattle  running  in  cornstalk  fields  is  notorious.  The 
universal  testimony  of  farmers  who  are  feeding  their  cattle 
on  cut  and  properly  cured  cornstalks  is  that  it  pays.  The 
quality  of  the  stalks  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  weather- 
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beaten  and  bleached  stalks  left  standing  in  tlie  field.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  fodder  obtained  from  a 
certain  area  is  much  increased  over  that  utilised  when  the 
cattle  run  at  will  in  the  standing  stalks^  so  that  from  a 
given  acreage  of  corn  a  much  larger  number  of  animals 
can  be  wintered.  While  this  means  of  prevention  may 
not  be  practicable  where  large  herds  are  driven  from  the 
Western  plains  to  be  wintered  in  the  corn-growing  sections 
Avhere  the  acreage  of  cornstalks  is  extravagantly  large^  it 
is  deemed  practicable  wherever  economy  in  the  use  of 
forage  becomes  necessary.  The  slow  but  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity  with  which  this  method  of  feeding  corn¬ 
stalks  is  advancing  from  the  East  shows  that  it  is  a  question 
of  a  few  years  before  the  custom  will  become  universal 
throughout  the  West.  When  that  time  arrives  the  corn¬ 
stalk  disease  of  cattle  will  presumably  not  appear. 
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A  MONSTROUS  FCETUS. 

By  A.  E.  M. 

The  causation  of  monsters  is  still  unknown,  though  of 
recent  years  experimental  embryology  has  shown  how 
mutilation  of  the  segmenting  ovum  may  produce  some 
anomaly  in  subsequent  stages  of  development.  Most  of 
the  researches  have  been  made  upon  the  segmenting  eggs 
of  frogs  and  even  those  of  invertebrates,  and  though  the 
injury  inflicted  was  great  relative  to  the  size  of  cell-mass, 
yet  the  progress  of  the  ontogeny  was  not  seriously  im¬ 
peded,  and  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  deductions 
to  be  made.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  experiments,  no 
one  has  brought  forward  a  hypothesis  that  will  explain 
satisfactorily  the  origin  of  abnormal  individuals  ;  nor  is  it 
known  what  factor  is  indispensable  to  their  creation.  The 
idea  that  maternal  impressions  could  affect  the  developing 
foetus,  and  that  an  image  fixed  upon  the  animaTs  brain 
was  reflected  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  offspring,  was  long 
held  and  firmly  believed  in,  but  since  the  knowledge  of 
embryology  has  widened,  and  the  various  phases  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  developmental  cycle  has  been  in  many 
instances  accurately  ascertained,  a  more  or  less  accurate 
conclusion  may  now  be  drawn  as  to  the  appearance  of  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  To  give  an  example  of  what  we  mean, 
hypospadias,  the  condition  where  the  urethra  remains  open 
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below,  where  in  fact  the  urethra  has  not  closed  in,  is  easily 
explained  from  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 


genital  organs;  similarly  harelip,^^  misplacements  of 
various  organs,  various  abnormalities  of  the  blood-vessels 
which  may  be  shown  to  be  persisting  foetal  structures, 
various  forms  of  ectopias, — all  these  and  more  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  changes 
through  which  the  young  embryo  has  to  pass  before  it  can 
be  recognised  as  a  foetus. 

In  the  monster  here  illustrated  (from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Hodder)  we  have  the  condition  known  as  a  parasite,  and  a 
parasitic  monster  is  a  double  monster  consisting  of  a 
fully- developed  individual  with  rudiments  of  another  at¬ 
tached  to  him.^’  According  to  the  nomenclature  of  St. 
Hilaire  and  Charpentier,  the  condition  here  represented  is 
known  as  Heteradelphiis. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  cause  of  such  beyond 
suggesting  that  splitting  of  blastoderm  doubtless  occurred 
posteriorly,  but  whether  it  was  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal 
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split  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  hold  that  monsters  are 
apt  to  arise  from  ova  to  which  more  than  one  spermato¬ 
zoon  has  had  access^  but  what  is  the  determining  cause  of 
the  direction  the  development  has  to  take  is  wholly  un¬ 
known. 

Unfortunately  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  dissec¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  be  glad  in  the  future  if  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  come  across  a  specimen  will  kindly  send 
it  on  to  me. 


SPEAR  WOUND  IN  A  HORSE. 

By  Joshua  A.  Nunn,  F.R.C.V.S.,  D.S.O.,  C.I.E.,  Veterinary 

Captain  A.V.D. ;  Principal,  Lahore  Veterinary  College. 

The  accident  happened  on  a  pig-sticking  expedition  on 
June  9th.  A  boar  had  broken  cover  across  some  very 
rough  ground,  and  the  owmer  of  the  injured  animal  and 
myself  were  riding  him  hard,  my  companion  being  a  little 
in  front  of  me  and  to  my  left,  when  his  horse  came  down. 
The  rider  was  thrown  off  on  the  near  side,  the  horse  rolling 
over  him  from  right  to  left.  Seeing  them  both  get  up,  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  run  I  did 
not  pull  up;  but  the  boar  being  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
I  rode  back  and  found  the  horse  standing’  with  the  spear 
in  him  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  above  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax ;  the  entrance  wound 
being  over  the  ninth  rib,  ten  inches  from  the  sternum  and 
twenty-two  inches  from  the  spine ;  the  exit  wound  over 
the  seventh  rib,  three  inches  from  the  sternum ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  point  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit  was  eleven 
inches.  The  entrance  wound  was  gaping  and  irregular  in 
shape,  about  four  inches  across;  that  of  exit  punctured, 
about  one  inch  across,  out  of  which  the  spear  point,  which 
was  what  is  known  as  the  bay-leaf  pattern,  protruded 
about  four  inches.  The  spear  had  broken  off  about  three 
feet  down  the  shaft,  leaving  a  jagged  splintered  end  of 
bamboo.  When  the  spear  was  withdrawn  there  was  very 
considerable  haemorrhage,  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries 
being  divided,  but  on  probing  the  wound  with  my  finger 
I  found  that  it  had  not  punctured  the  thorax,  but  had 
merely  run  along  the  ribs  through  the  muscles.  I  plugged 
the  wound  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  such  material 
as  was  procurable,  and  having  no  instruments  at  hand  to 
take  up  the  artery,  applied  pressure  by  a  broad  bandage, 
made  out  of  a  native’s  turban  passed  round  the  body,  and 
a  thick  pad  of  undressed  cotton  wool,  procured  from  the 
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nearest  village^  buckling  a  couple  of  girths  tightly  over 
the  whole.  This  roug’li  treatment  stopped  tlie  bmmorrhage^ 
and  I  had  the  patient  walked  slowly  back  to  the  College 
Hospital  in  Lahore.  On  arrival^  tlie  ragged  flap  of  the 
entrance  wound  was  sutured  and  the  lower  one  opened  to 
allow  of  free  drainage,  the  whole  being  well  and  frequently 
irrigated  and  dried  antiseptically.  The  patient  made  an 
uninterrupted  recovery,  and  was  discharged  on  the  thirty- 
fourtli  dav. 

The  peculiar  features  of  this  case  is  that  the  owner  was 
using’  what  is  known  as  the  short  or  Bengal  spear,  which 
is  only  about  six  feet  long,  with  a  weight  of  lead  at  the 
end,  and  is  not  held  like  a  lance,  but  grasped  at  the  butt 
end,  the  fingers  to  the  front  and  the  thumb  above,  the 
point  of  the  spear  being*  held  downwards  towards  the 
ground  and  slightly  backwards.  It  is  used  with  a  down- 
Avard  jobbing  thrust  when  the  boar  is  under  the  horse, 
and  is,  of  course,  held  in  the  right  hand,  Avhereas  in  this 
case  the  Avound  Avas  on  the  left  side. 

The  only  Avay  I  can  account  for  the  accident  is  that 
Avhen  the  horse  fell  the  spear  flew  out  of  the  rider’s 
hand  and,  the  loaded  end  being  heaviest,  lodged  point  up- 
Avards.  The  horse  rolling  over  from  right  to  left  must 
have  come  into  contact  Avith  the  spear-point,  inflicted  the 
Avound,  and  continuing  to  roll  over,  broken  the  shaft 
betAveen  himself  and  the  ground.  The  rider  received  a 
small  flesh  Avound  in  the  middle  of  the  right  scapula,  but 
this,  I  think,  Avas  done  Avith  the  splintered  end  of  the  bam¬ 
boo  shaft  Avhen  the  horse  got  up,  and  not  by  the  point  of 
the  spear. 

I  am  induced  to  send  this  case  to  you  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  records  of  cases  of  Avounds  inflicted  on  animals 
Avith  Aveapons,  and  also  because  it  appears  illustrative  of 

hoAv  a  bone  or  auv  hard  tissue  Avill  deflect  them  from  their 

€/ 

proper  course. 


HYDROCEPHALUS  IN  A  FCETUS. 

By  A.  J.  Williams,  Student  Royal  Dick  Yeterinary 

College,  Edinburgh. 

On  January  26th,  1896, 1  Avas  called  to  see  a  mareAvhich 
the  owner  had  been  treating  for  colic.  She  had  shown 
symptoms  of  colicky  pains  for  some  hours.  The  OAvner  had 
administered  colic  draughts,  but  she  seemed  in  great  pain 
Avhen  he  left  her.  Upon  arrival  I  found  the  mare  suffering 

Lxix.  53 
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with  labour  pains,  and  upon  examination  I  found  the 
foetus  wa,s  abnormal,  which  accounted  for  the  mare  not 
being  able  to  foal.  After  manipulating’  a  little,  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  head  was  an  enormous  size  and  contained  fluid. 
I  then  introduced  a  small  trocar  and  cannula  and  drew  off 


a  couple  of  quarts  of  fluid.  Afterwards  I  was  able  to  draw 
away  the  foetus  without  further  trouble.  The  time  of  foal¬ 
ing  would  have  been  in  April.  After  removing  the  foetus 
I  amputated  the  head,  and  filling  the  cavity  to  its  original 
size  I  took  a  photograph  of  it,  from  which  a  drawing  was 
made  by  Mr.  Arch.  Hodder. 


METASTATIC  LAMINITIS  FOLLOWING  METRITIS. 

By  George  Green,  M.B.C.Y.S.,  Honley,  Huddersfield. 

This  case  came  under  my  notice  last  June.  On  the 
Saturday  night  I  was  called  in  to  see  a  mare  which  had 
foaled  on  the  previous  Thursday,  but  had  not  cleansed. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  the  mare  suffering  from  metritis, 
with  the  placenta  still  hanging  from  the  vulva.  She  was 
very  irritable,  straining,  trembling,  and  perspiring  freely. 
The  pulse  was  full,  incompressible,  and  very  rapid.  Tem¬ 
perature  103°  F.,  mucous  membranes  of  a  dirty  red  colour, 
most  anxious  countenance,  and  breathing  very  laboured. 

I  removed  the  placenta,  which  was  most  offensive,  but 
still  came  bodily  away,  and  prescribed  the  following,  to  be 
administered  every  four  hours. 
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^  Tinct.  Opii 
Tinct.  Bellad. 


5vj7 

5'v) 


in  a  little  water. 


Visiting  tlie  animal  early  next  mornings  I  found  lier  no 
better,  so  ordered  fomentations  to  be  resorted  to  at  once. 
The  blankets  used  were  steamed  in  a  large  steamer,  which 
was  fixed  over  a  copper ;  we  thus  got  the  heat  without  the 
water.  At  the  same  time  I  administered 

V"  Tinct.  Aconite  .  .  RXiv, 

P.  Pot.  Nitras  .  .  5ij, 

every  three  hours.  The  fomentations  were  kept  up,  both 
over  the  loins  and  vulva,  for  six  hours,  after  which,  seeing 
she  appeared  better,  we  removed  the  blankets,  had  her 
rubbed,  dried,  and  well  sheeted.  She  remained  easy  for 
several  hours,  but  about  1  a.m.  next  morning  began  to 
paddle  with  her  hind  feet,  constantly  turning  her  head 
towards  her  flank  on  the  rig’ht  side;  the  straining  recom¬ 
menced,  and  a  quantity  of  dirty,  creamy-looking'  fluid  was 
expelled.  The  temperature  had  also  risen,  and  the  eye 
more  injected,  consequent  on  these  symptoms.  The  hot 
blankets  were  again  applied,  and  continued  throughout  the 
day  until  6  p.m.  Thus  she  was  fomented  twenty-four 
hours  altogether,  the  above  medicine  being  continued. 

About  this  time  a  curious  thing*  occurred,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  irritation  seemed  to  leave  the  womb,  and  symptoms 
of  laminitis  in  the  fore-feet  appeared.  1  immediately 
removed  the  blankets,  had  her  thoroughly  dried,  and  warm 
clothing  put  on.  Bran  poultices  were  applied  to  her  feet ; 
a  pint  of  linseed-oil,  with  a  dose  of  the  aconite  medicine, 
was  given  to  her,  and  she  was  left  in  charge  of  a  man,  who 
stayed  up  all  night  to  watch.  Next  morning  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  feet  seemed  more  acute ;  the  mucous  membranes 
were  scarlet,  the  dirty  appearance  having  disappeared.  The 
pulse  was  very  full,  but  the  appetite  was- improved.  I  had 
a  little  fresh  grass  cut  for  her,  which  she  seemed  to  relish 
very  much.  Towards  evening  the  inflammation  had  sub¬ 
sided  a  little,  the  eye  was  not  quite  so  red,  and  the  pulse  a 
little  reduced.  This  subsidence  went  on  gradually  for 
several  days,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  from  the  time 
the  poultices  were  applied,  they  were  taken  off,  and  the 
mare  was  exercised  for  half  an  hour  daily  in  one  of  the 
pastures.  She  was  then  blistered,  and  turned  out  to  have 
a  summer’s  run. 

She  is  now  as  sound  as  ever  she  was.  I  might  say  that 
the  foal,  which  was  weakly  from  the  first,  developed  joint- 
ill,  and  died  a  fortnight  after  its  birth. 
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THE  PECUNIAHY  POSITIOlSr  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

We  can’t  save  money;  we  can  pay  our  way,  and  that 
is  the  most  we  can  do.”  So  said  the  President,  Mr. 
Trigger,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  when  replying  to  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  Chairman.  One  would  have  thought 
that  for  a  corporation  to  |)a^y  its  way  was  the  acme  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  that  so  long  as  no  calls  were  to  be  made  and  no 
extraordinary  expenditure  was  contemplated,'  the  mere 
fact  that  both  ends  could  meet  without  overlapping  on  the 
negative  side  would  be  quite  sufficient.  But  no ;  even  in 
these  distressing'  times,  while  expenses  still  remain  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  in  the  good  old  days  when  plenty  of 
money  could  be  gathered  in,  and  a  surplus  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  Stocks,  it  is  suggested  that  further  means 
should  be  devised  in  order  to  bring  more  grist  to  the  mill, 
more  money  to  the  chest  where  it  is  to  be  locked  away.  It 
is  usual  in  business  when  the  income  falls  to  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses,  to  set  the  house  in  order  to  meet  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  that  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  may 
still  retain  the  same  proportions  as  of  yore.  We  cannot 
kill  the  fatted  calf  and  at  the  same  time  expect  to  utilise 
it  for  breeding  purposes — yon  cannot,  to  put  it  plainly, 
keep  your  cake  and  also  eat  it.  But  how  comes  it  that  the 
source  of  supply  is  cut  off,  and  that  retrenchment  is  im¬ 
perative  if  a  balance  is  to  be  carried  forward  and  on  the 
j?ight  side  ? 

“  Our  sole  income  at  present  is  from  the  students’  exa¬ 
mination  fees.  .  .  .  We  cannot  bleed  the  students  any  more 
— we  have  now  reached  the  utmost  limits  in  that  direction.” 
We  should  think  so.  Students  are  already  called  upon  to 
pay  as  much  as  the  Charter  allows,  and  no  increase  can  be 
made  unless  a  new  Charter  is  obtained.  Already  the 
student  has  to  pay  in  examination  fees  more  than  a  third 
or  a  fourth,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  cost  of  his  tuition 
fees  during  his  career;  that  for  examinations  lasting,  say, 
in  all  ten  hours,  he  pays  twenty  pounds  plus  one  guinea 
registration  fee;  whilst  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  weeks’ 
tuition  in  College  he  pays  from  fifty-five  to  eighty  guineas. 
Truly  as  much  blood  has  been  drawn  as  the  poor  victim 
can  stand  !  But  what  remedy  is  suggested  ?  merely  a 
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modified  venesection  in  tlie  shape  of  a  poll-tax^— a  small 
registration  fee  of  ten  sliillings  per  annum/^  as  it  is  put. 
So  altliougli  further  squeezing  of  the  student  is  inadvis¬ 
able,  now  Nemesis  pursues  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  seems  the  veterinary  practitioner  is  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea;  as  much  as  possible  extracted 
from  him  whilst  a  student,  and  then  asked  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  remaining  upon  the  register.  We  get  as  much 
out  of  you  as  we  can  whilst  yet  you  are  not  one  of  us,  and 
as  soon  as  you  enter  the  profession  you  must  pay  a  guinea  to 
be  enrolled  and  ten  shillings  a  year  to  keep  your  name 
there ;  if  you  doifit  pay,  then  we  expect  you  are  defunct, 
and  your  name  will  be  removed.’^  Such  an  explanation 
may  be  offered  to  any  one  inquiring*  about  the  entry  to  the 
profession,  and  who  could  blame  him  if  he  asked  whether 
the  profession  existed  for  the  Royal  College,  or  the  Royal 
College  for  the  profession  ?  If  the  latter  is  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  then  why  should  those  in  power  complain  so 
long  as  it  can  pay  its  way?  We  are  convinced  that  with 
the  majority  the  idea  of  a  poll-tax,  or  a  yearly  licence  to 
practise  the  profession,  or  an  annual  renewal  of  his  permit, 
will  not  be  popular.  We  have  already  to  pay  one  income- 
tax, — why  most  of  us  do  not  know,  for  small  and  un¬ 
certain  incomes  merely  exist  on  paper, — and  that  one  is 
sufficient. 

We  are  afraid  some  other  suggestion  must  be  made,  and 
one  likely  to  be  more  popular;  and  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  giving  vent  to  our  opinion,  we  would 
point  out  that  there  is  nothing*  to  prevent  those  who  are 
burdened  with  superfluous  cash  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  College,  that  he  may  invest  it  in 
like  manner  to  that  vanishing  quantity  the  surplus  of  past 
years,  and  that  in  order  to  give  the  donors  a  little  encou¬ 
ragement  their  names  be  associated  with  any  bursaries  or 
scholarships  founded.  In  this  manner  some  Avould  obtain 
notoriety,  the  officers  of  the  College  Avould  be  quiet  in 
their  consciences,  the  profession  would  be  delighted,  the 
students  satisfied,  and  all  would  be  serene. 


“AS  OTHERS  SEE  US.” 

It  is  always  interesting,  even  if  a  painful  experience,  to 
knoAV  the  opinion  of  others  concerning*  ourselves — to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  It  is  even  sometimes  amusing, 
because  the  opinion  expressed  may  be  funny  and  given  in 
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sucli  equivocal  terms  that  two  constructions  may  be  put 
upon  it.  It  may  cut  both  ways.  At  the  recent  Sanitary 
CongTess  at  Newcastle^  Dr.  R.  S.  Marsden^  of  Birkenhead, 
opened  the  discussion  upon  three  papers  read  relating  to 
Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health. In  his  speech  he  said 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  meat  to  be  in¬ 
spected  by  veterinary  surgeons.  As  matters  stood  at  pre¬ 
sent,  a  great  many  veterinary  surgeons  were  imperfectly 
educated  with  regard  to  pathology,  and  were  very  much 
behind  the  time.  Whilst  he  would  welcome  the  assistance 
of  competent  veterinary  surgeons  in  meat  inspection,  he 
still  protested  against  the  g’eneral  view  that  the  only  person 
capable  of  acting*  as  a  meat  inspector  was  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  In  his  opinion  the  best  man  for  the  purpose  at 
present  was  a  well-educated  butcher  of  long  training,  and 
he  might  say  that  at  Birkenhead  they  thus  acted  on  the 
principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.”  We  have 
heard  it  said  often  that  the  poacher  makes  the  best  game- 
keeper  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  well-educated  butcher 
of  long  training  ”  is  proficient  in  what  Dr.  Marsden  de¬ 
plores  is  lacking  in  most  veterinary  surgeons,  who  are  im¬ 
perfectly  educated  with  regard  to  pathology.”  We  did 
not  think  that  long  servitude  as  a  slaughterer  of  cattle 
was  the  best  training*  for  the  pathologist,  and  we  are  not 
convinced,  after  this  expression  of  Dr.  Marsden’ s  views, 
that  long  acquaintance  with  the  shambles  fits  a  man  to  say 
that  meat  is  or  is  not  fit  for  food  ;  but  we  are  certain, 
along  with  Mr.  Hunting,  that  the  term  insufiiciently  edu¬ 
cated  can  be  applied  to  other  callings — including  bishops 
and  medical  officers  of  health.  If  Dr.  Marsden  had  in¬ 
quired  he  would  have  found  that  veterinary  students  have 
to  pass  a  severe  examination  in  pathology,  and  have  to 
satisfy  two  members  of  his  own  profession  (Dr.  Woodhead 
and  Professor  Delepine)  that  their  knowledge  of  general 
pathology  is  no  mean  thing;  besides  this,  they  are  exa¬ 
mined  twice  in  special  pathology.  The  veterinarian  of 
the  present  day  compares  favorably  with  his  fellow  prac¬ 
titioner  of  human  medicine,  and  to  place  him  as  inferior  to 
a  butcher — even  well  educated  and  of  long  experience — 
is  to  say  the  least  unfair.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Birkenhead  Inspector  as  to  his 
M.O.H.’s  comparison ;  but  we  do  know  that  in  some 
English  towns  Dr.  Marsden’s  analogy  applies  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  officer  of  health.  It  wmuld  be  entertaining  to  know 
the  opinion  of  some  medical  men  as  to  the  working  of  the 
Compulsory  Notification  Act  and  the  M.O.H. 


The  Month’s  Progress. 


AntisGjptic  Value  of  the  8uhlimate  Spray. — M.  P.  Chavigny 
[Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur)  finds  from  experiments  made  with  one 
per  thousand  sublimate  solution  used  in  the  form  of  spray^ 
that  even  when  continued  for  periods  longer  than  those 
adopted  in  practice^  this  disinfectant  fails  to  destroy 
microbic  germs  or  to  diminish  their  virulence.  The  author 
conceives  the  preventive  action  of  sublimate  to  be  due  to 
the  deposit  of  a  thin  layer  of  the  antiseptic  on  the  surface 
of  the  germ,  which  by  cutting  off  the  communication  with 
the  surrounding  nutritive  medium  suspends  the  vital  activity 
and  development  of  the  germ.  Hence^  if  the  ambient  layer 
be  removed  the  antiseptic  property  is  lost,  and  the  germ 
becomes  free  to  develop.  The  anthoPs  method  was  to 
contaminate  plaster  plates  with  infected  dust,  anthrax. 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  potato  bacillus,  and  then 
spray  them  Avith  a  freshly-made  one  per  thousand  solution 
of  sublimate,  to  Avhich  were  added  1  grm.  of  sea  salt  and 
5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  litre.  The  spray  Avas 
made  with  the  small  Greneste  and  Herscher  apparatus  at  a 
distance  of  1*5  m.,  and  maintained  for  one  to  ten  minutes. 
The  plates  AAmre  then  covered  Avith  sterilised  paper,  and 
alloAved  to  dry.  When  dry  the  surface  was  scraped  in 
places  to  get  some  dust,  Avhile  on  other  parts  a  few  drops 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  solution  Avere  poured  before  the 
dust  Avas  removed.  Cultivations  made  from  the  dust  and 
examined  at  tAventy-four  and  forty-eight  hours  indicated 
that  sprayings  of  a  one  per  thousand  solution  of  sublimate 
confer  merely  a  temporary  protection,  and  this  is  likely  to 
fail  if  the  antiseptic  layer  be  removed  or  become  imper¬ 
fect,  so  that  a  communication  between  the  g*erm  and  the 
medium  becomes  established.  Allusion  is  also  made  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  spray  on  thin  dry  layers  of  tuberculous 
sputum.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  this  sprayed  sputum 
died  of  tuberculosis  in  six  weeks  to  two  months. — Journ. 
Roy.  Mic.  Soc. 

Disinfecting  Poiver  of  Formalin. — Dr.  H.  Steehl  [Centrl. 
f.  Balderiol.  u.  Parasit.)  found  that  formalin  vapour  is  not 
an  effective  disinfectant  when  used  against  a  dry  virus 
(anthrax,  staphylococcus).  But  Avhen  formalin  spray  is 
used  the  test  objects  are  killed,  and  the  same  result  is 
arrived  at  even  Avith  the  vapour,  if  the  objects  be  moistened 
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first.  Herr  Schepilewsky  {Diss.  Petershurgh. ,  ibid.)  states 
that  the  effect  of  solutions  of  formalin  tested  on  anthrax 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  carbolic  acid,  and  about  fourteen 
times  weaker  than  sublimate.  In  the  gaseous  form  the 
influence  of  formic  aldehyde  is  much  stronger  than  in 
solution.  As  a  disinfectant  for  articles  of  furniture,  cioth- 
iug,  furs,  and  those  made  of  metal,  it  is  very  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  damage  or  tarnish  them.  The 
authorA  results  are  quite  in  agreement  with  those  of  other 
observers,  viz.  that  while  formalin  is  a  valuable  and  effec¬ 
tive  disinfectant,  its  action  may  be  inoperative  on  dry 
material,  or  where  the  material  is  placed  in  a  position 
difficult  of  access,  as  between  the  leaves  of  books. — Ibid. 

Staining  Flagella. — Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  (Proc.  Amer.  Micros. 
SoG.)  stained  the  flagella  of  bacilli  by  LoefflePs  method 
with  modiflcations.  As  a  mordant  he  used  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  tannic  acid  10  c.cm.,  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  iron  sulphate,  5  c.cm.,  and  a  saturated  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  fuchsin,  1  c.cm.  As  a  staining  fluid  he  used 
ZiehTs  carbol  fuchsin;  1  grm.  of  fuchsin  is  dissolved  in 
10  c.cm.  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  which  100  c.cm.  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  added.  (This  is  the  re¬ 
agent  used  for  the  demonstration  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.) 
In  making  the  cover-glass  preparation,  a  large  drop  of 
warm  water  was  placed  upon  each  slide  by  means  of  a 
sterile  pipette ;  the  point  of  a  sterile  platinum  wire  was 
gently  touched  to  the  culture,  and  immersed  in  the  water 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  cover-glass.  A  sufficient  number 
of  the  bacilli  were  found  to  adhere  to  the  wire  to  make 
from  six  to  ten  preparations.  The  tray  containing  them 
must  next  be  placed  in  an  incubator  at  36°  until  the  water 
has  evaporated.  After  the  nreparations  had  dried,  they 
were  fixed  by  passing  them  twice  through  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner,  or  better  by  heating,  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  in  the  hot  air  oven  at  120°  to  140°.  The  covers 
were  next  immersed  in  3  or  4  c.cm.  of  the  mordant  in  a 
large  test-tube,  and  this  was  heated  until  steam  began  to 
come  off.  If  there  is  a  greyish  film  on  the  cover  after 
washing  in  water,  it  can  generally  be  removed  by  rinsing 
in  alcohol,  and  then  again  in  water.  The  staining’  fluid 
should  now  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  mordant, 
and  allowed  to  act  for  from  one  to  three  minutes. — Ibid. 

Bacteriological  Diagnosis  of  Glanders. — Dr.  C.  Gorini 
(Ann.  de  Micrographie)  uses  a  modification  of  ChenzinskyA 
method  for  staining  the  bacillus  of  glanders,  both  in 
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sections  and  on  cover-glasses.  The  stain  must  be  prepared 
afresli  immediately  before  use  (1  part  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  metliylene  blue,  1  part  of  i  per  cent,  solution  of 
eosin  in  alcohol  of  70  per  cent.,  2  parts  distilled  water). 
Sections  are  left  in  this  mixture  for  thirty  to  sixty  minutes, 
and  cover-glasses  for  a  few^  minutes.  They  are  then 
washed  in  water  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way.  As 
cultivation  media  the  author  used  glycerine  gelose  and 
potato.  The  latter  was  found  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
former,  which  is  almost  universally  used  for  isolating  the 
bacillus  of  glanders.  The  potato  cultures,  incubated  at 
37°,  gave  a  positive  result  in  forty-eight  to  seventy-two 
hours ;  while  the  growths  on  gelose  did  not  appear  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or  remained  sterile. 

The  author  also  records  that  the  bacillus  of  glanders 
coagulates  milk  at  37°  in  ten  to  twelve  days,  the  reaction 
being  neutral,  and  no  further  changes  taking  place  in  the 
clot. — Ibid. 


Parasites  in  a  Dromedary. — Prof.  Railliet,  who  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  a  young  dromedary,  found 
various  parasites,  both  external  and  internal,  one  of  which 
at  least  is  new  to  science.  The  external  parasites  included 
Inodes  [Hyalomma  segypticiim)  and  Sarcoptes  scahiei,  var. 
Gameli.  The  latter  had  produced  mange,  which  had 
become  generalised ;  and  several  students  who  assisted  at 
the  autopsy  were  infected,  but  the  effects  soon  passed  off. 
The  internal  parasites  included  specimens  of  an  (Estrus 
(Cephalomyia  maculata),  found  in  the  nostrils,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus  ;  and  among  those  found  in  the  intestines 
were  numerous  Strongyles  of  an  undescribed  species 
{Strongylus  spathiger)  ;  three  CEsophagostomes,  probably 
CEsophagostomum  vemdosum ;  a  dozen  Trichocephalns 
echinophylhis,  and  five  examples  of  a  tapeworm  akin  to 
Stilesia  glohipunctata  of  the  sheep,  which  Pailliet  names 
Stilesia  vittata.  The  learned  author  at  a  following  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Societe  de  Biologie,  to  which  the  foregoing  had 
been  reported,  declared  that  the  Strongyles  found  in  the 
digestive  tract  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  could  be 
divided  into  two  chief  groups,  linked  together  by  inter¬ 
mediate  forms.  The  first  group  allied  to  such  as  the 
Strongyhis  strigosus  of  the  Leporidee  or  to  S.  contortus  of 
sheep  is  marked  by  its  members  being  relatively  of  large 
size,  with  a  body  coloured  by  hgemoglobin  ;  these  worms 
live  in  the  stomach,  or  more  rarely  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  second  group,  after  the  type  of 
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the  Str.  retort  sef or  mis  of  the  Leporidse,  is  represented  by 
much  smaller  worms,  greyish  in  colour  and  generally 
found  in  the  intestine.  Certain  Strongyles,  as  for  instance 
Str.  filicolis  of  the  sheep,  closely  resemble  the  second 
group  in  appearance,  but  are  linked  with  the  first  group 
by  the  sexual  characters  of  the  male.  The  same  host 
generally  harbours  at  the  same  time  examples  of  both 
groups,  and  not  unfrequently  even  three. — Revue  Veteri- 
naire. 

An  Infectious  Osteomyelitis. — M.  Bouchet  was  asked  to 
see  a  cow  that,  a  few  days  after  her  second  calving,  sud¬ 
denly  showed  very  grave  symptoms  of  a  generalised  cha¬ 
racter.  The  general  symptoms  rapidly  subsided,  but  the 
hind  quarters  were  affected,  as  the  marked  uneasiness 
indicated  :  movement,  and  even  resting  in  the  prone  posi¬ 
tion,  appeared  to  cause  much  pain.  Osteomalacia  of  the 
pelvis  was  the  diagnosis.  After  a  month  serious  deforma¬ 
tion  of  the  pelvis  was  apparent ;  the  bony  framework  had 
become  loosened,  and  the  frequent  crepitation  indicated 
fractures.  Several  weeks  later  the  patient  died.  The  hip- 
joints  were  infiltrated,  and  the  various  elements  of  the 
articulations  were  softened,  friable,  and  easily  cut.  The 
pelvis  contained  a  large  collection  of  pus,  in  which  portions 
of  necrosed  tissue  floated.  The  body  generally  and  the 
viscera  showed  an  extensive  infection.  Professor  Cadiot 
considered  the  case  as  merely  osteoclastis,  complicated 
with  a  purulent  infection. — Ibid. 

Coryza  in  a  Cow. — A  cow  when  heated  was  exposed  to  a 
violent  storm  of  rain.  Some  time  afterwards  when  housed 
she  began  to  make  a  roaring  noise.  The  respiration  was. 
difficult,  and  suffocation  was  threatened.  The  patient  con¬ 
stantly  snorted,  as  if  to  rid  itself  of  an  obstacle  in  the 
nasal  passage,  but  nothing  was  ejected.  Next  day  the 
respiratory  distress  continued,  but  the  cow  coughed,  and 
rejected  several  masses  of  a  fibro-membranous  character. 
A  blood-stained  muco-purulent  discharge  flowed  from  the 
nose.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  was  marbled  in  ap¬ 
pearance — grey  and  brown.  Guittard  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatment.  One  per  cent,  solutions  of  lysol  (cold)  were 
injected  into  the  nostrils,  turpentine  was  rubbed  into  the 
skin  between  the  jaws  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  blister 
was  applied  to  the  frontal  region,  and  sulphate  of  atropine 
and  arseniate  of  strychnine  in  capsules  was  administered. 
The  patient  was  convalescent  in  six  days. — Ibid. 
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Useful  .Prescriptions. — Tlie  following*  is  recommended  as 
an  analgesic  and  anti-neuralgic  : 

^  Antipyriii  ...  5  parts. 

Cocain,  liydrochlor.  .  .  *5  to  1  part. 

Aq.  destill.  .  .  .10  parts. 

To  be  used  injected  under  the  skin.  It  may  also  be 
employed  in  tlie  production  of  local  antesthesia  prior  to 
operation. 

For  use  in  cases  of  fever  : 

Quinin.  liydrochlor. .  .  3  parts. 

Antipyrin  .  .  .  5  ,, 

Aq.  destill.  .  .  .  10  ,, 

May  be  used  for  hypodermic  injection  for  the  horse.  The 
antipyrin  assists  in  dissolving  the  quinine. — [Clin.  Vet.; 
Berliner  Thierdrztliclie  Wochenschrift.) 

Trichinosis. — Askanazt,  by  feeding  rabbits  on  flesh  rich 
in  Trichinte^  produced  intestinal  trichinosis.  After  having 
killed  the  animals  and  flxed  portions  of  the  intestinal  walls 
in  collodion  (?)^  sections  were  made  to  determine  how  the 
parasites  got  into  the  structures  of  the  wall.  It  is  at  the 
end  of  about  seven  days’  feeding  that  one  may  expect  to 
find  the  parasites  in  the  wall  of  the  gut.  The  female 
Trichinm  alone  penetrate^  passing  between  the  epithelial 
cells  covering  the  villi^  or  if  the  epithelial  cells  have  been 
lost  it  passes  directly  into  the  subepithelial  tissues.  Little 
by  little  it  journeys  to  reach  the  lacteal,  where  it  deposits 
its  eggs.  The  resulting  embryos  hatched  in  the  lacteals 
are  carried  by  the  lymphatic  system  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  [via  the  circulation). 

These  researches  have  a  great  medical  interest  attached 
to  them.  It  has  been  generally  held  by  Leuckart  and 
others  that  the  Trichinm  deposit  their  egg*s  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  host,  and  that  the  embryos  perforate  the  walls 
to  reach  other  organs.  If  this  were  so  it  might  be  expected 
that  an  invasion  of  the  host  could  be  prevented  by  laxatives 
administered  within  a  fortnight.  It  is  now  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  female  parasite  herself  has  to  traverse  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  in  order  to  place  her  eggs  in  the 
circulating  medium,  and  this  migration  of  the  female 
occurs  during  the  first  few  days  after  ingestion  of  the  in¬ 
fected  meat. —  [Archiv  f.  path.  Anal.,  ex  Aimal  de  Med. 
Vet.) 

A  Case  of  Cerehrcd  Tuberculosis. — The  patient  was  a 
badly  nourished  cow,  with  skin  adhering*  to  the  sub- 
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cutaneous  connective  tissues  and  with  hair  erect^  and  it 
had  had  for  some  time  a  tumour  upon  its  head.  M.  Lesage 
was  asked  to  examine  her^  and  found  she  had  an  irregular 
gait  and  impaired  vision.  She  did  nok  however^  run  into 
obstacles,  but  was  unable  to  find  her  own  place  in  the 
byre.  Moreover,  she  appeared  at  times  frightened  of  her 
companions,  and  tried  to  get  away  from  them.  Her  condi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  due  to  some  affection  of  the  digestive 
tract  as  well  as  to  the  nervous  system.  After  she  was 
slaughtered  Lesage  noted  the  following  : — A  suboccipital 
tumour  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  in  part  calcified,  and  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  bone  into  the  frontal  sinus  and  into 
the  brain  case,  near  to  the  parietal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  tumour  had  invaded  the  brain  substance  for  quite  an 
inch.  Tuberculous  new  growths  were  found  in  connection 
with  the  retro-pharyngeal  lymphatic  glands  and  with  the 
costal  pleura. — {Progres  veterinaire,  ex  ibid.) 

Stifle  Joint  Disease  in  Cattle. — M.  Guittaed  distinguishes 
two  forms,  one  due  to  injury  and  the  other  to  rheumatism, 
the  latter  being  the  more  difficult  to  cure.  When  due  to 
injury  he  recommends  refrigerants  at  first  and  then  irri¬ 
tants  (such  as  ammonia  liniment  or  tincture  of  cantharides), 
and  if  the  lameness  has  not  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
several  days  he  uses  the  followdng  ointment : — 

Bichromate  of  potassium  .  .  4  grms. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  .  .  4  ,, 

Vaseline  .  .  .  .  .  30  ,, 

But  this  application  must  be  used  with  caution ;  poisoning 
may  occur  if  it  is  used  over  too  large  a  surface,  or  too 
much  applied,  or  rubbed  in  for  too  long  a  time. 

Arthritis  of  the  stifie  due  to  rheumatism  is  in  some  parts 
of  France  known  as  gout,  as  well  as  by  the  term  oint,  and 
is  distinguished  from  traumatic  arthritis  because  the  latter 
only  affects  one  joint,  and  develops  rapidly  with  much  pain. 
But  these  differential  characters  are  not  good,  nor  to  be 
relied  upon.  Guittard  prefers  the  bichromate  ointment  to 
any  other  application,  but  he  also  gives  salicylate  of  soda 
in  large  daily  doses  for  eight  or  ten  days.  If  the  affection 
is  tackled  early,  good  results  may  accrue  ;  but  if  changes  in 
the  structures  of  the  joint  have  supervened,  amelioration 
can  only  be  expected  so  that  the  animal  may  be  fattened. 
— Ibid. 

Transverse  Myelitis  m  a  Dog. — A  Danish  dog,  weigdiing 
about  90  lbs.,  eight  years  old,  had  been  shut  out  all  night 
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in  mid-winter^  and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  a  perished 
condition  lying  upon  the  snow.  For  about  a  fortnight  he 
suffered  from  some  digestive  trouble  which  was  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  then  recommenced  his  work  as  a  draught 
animal.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  however,  he  showed  less 
likino'  for  work,  and  althoug’h  he  took  his  food  as  usual  he 
lost  condition.  He  often  fell,  appeared  languid,  and  if  he 
moved  rapidly  he  tottered  in  his  gait.  Nothing  else  was 
observed.  The  owner  took  the  patient  to  the  clinic  of  the 
Veterinary  Institute  of  Vienna,  where  he  came  under  the 
observation  of  Herr  Dexler,  who  noted  the  following : — 
Pronounced  irregularity  of  gait,  slow  movements,  without 
any  signs  of  ataxia.  There  was  also  a  notable  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  muscular  reflexes  coinciding  with  those  of  the 
tendons  ;  slight  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  extremities, 
especially  due  to  the  extensors ;  a  remarkable  loss  of  con¬ 
dition,  although  the  digestive  functions  were  apparently 
unimpaired.  Marked  cutaneous  ansesthesia  and  analgesia 
extending  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  scapula  to  the 
tail  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  ilhe  absence  of  sensation 
was  so  pronounced  that  a  superficial  examination  easily 
discovered  it,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  impressed  the 
observer  as  preponderating,  and  yet  complicated  the  dia¬ 
gnosis.  Could  it  be  a  case  of  sclerosis  of  the  superior 
tracts  in  the  cord?  but  this  supposition  was  untenable  in 
spite  of  the  analgesia ;  or  might  it  be  a  myelitis  in  spite  of 
the  sphincters  acting,  in  spite  of  almost  general  and  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  sensation  in  the  skin  ?  Moreover,  he  could 
move  his  tail.  The  patient  was  killed  and  an  autopsy  was 
made.  The  carcass  was  thin  and  devoid  of  fat,  the  muscles 
hard  and  dry,  the  dura  mater  smooth  and  not  adherent  to 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.  There  was  no  les'ion  in  cere¬ 
brum  or  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  or  medulla  oblongata. 
The  neural  arches  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  and  sacrum  were 
compact,  the  cancellated  tissue  small  in  amount.  Colloid 
matter  Avas  present  external  to  the  spinal  dura  mater,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  opaque  and  slightly  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  neural  canal.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  Avere  congested  and  easily  seen.  The  cord  up  to  the 
cervical  enlargement  did  not  present  any  naked-eye  lesions  ; 
at  a  level  Avith  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  the  cord  Avas 
flattened  and  somewhat  soft.  Just  behind  this  point,  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  cord  revealed  no  demarcation  between  white 
and  grey  matter,  the  cord  was  less  firm,  quite  Avhite,  and 
on  microscopic  examination  of  the  fresh  tissue  shoAved 
granular  bodies  and  drops  of  myelin.  Four  ceutimetres 
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furtlier  doAvn  sucli  clianges  are  not  observed^  nor  were 
they  to  be  seen  the  same  distance  above  the  lesion. 
Transverse  myelitis  was  the  diagnosis.  The  secondary 
degenerations  which  had  the  primary  lesion  as  their  start¬ 
ing  point  are  interesting.  They  were  remarkable,  and 
were  both  ascending  and  descending. 

Descending  Degenerations. — (a)  Four  millimetres  (one- 
sixth  of  an  inch)  below  the  inferior  border  of  the  primary 
lesion  was  seen  an  isolated  degeneration  of  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  which  goes  as  far  as  the  lumbar  part  of  the 
cord  to  disappear  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 
Marchi’s  finid  *  demonstrated  the  extent  of  the  degenera¬ 
tion.  The  sclerosis  of  the  right  tract  was  more  dense  than 
that  of  the  left  side,  and  continued  as  far  as  the  middle 
lumbar  region. 

[h)  There  was  also  a  degeneration  of  many  fibres  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  present  in  the 
inferior  and  lateral  part  of  the  intermediate  bundle  of  the 
lateral  cord.  (It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  here  what  is  the 
exact  meaning.  The  translation  is  literal,  but  it  is  difiicult 
to  determine  if  the  tract  involved  is  the  descending  tract 
of  Lowenthal  or  the  intermedio-lateral  of  Clark  found  in  the 
grey  matter.  The  former  is  more  probable. — Ed.). 

Ascending  Degenerations. — The  ascending  degenerations 
were  more  distinct  than  the  descending.  The  posterior  (or 
superior)  portions  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  were 
affected.  Several  nerves  issuing  from  the  cord  at  the  seat 
of  the  lesion,  and  both  sciatic  nerves,  showed  less  change 
than  one  would  have  imagined,  taking"  into  account  the 
severity  of  the  lesion. 

The  author  does  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  lesion  ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  cold  may  be  the 
cause.  In  the  dog  almost  every  form  of  acute  myelitis 
and  of  polymyelitis  are  due  to  distemper,  as  Krajewsky 
proved  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  chronic  myelitis  has  the  same 
origin. —  [Journ.  de  Med.  Vet.  et  Zootechnie,  ex  Annal.  de 
Aled.  Vet.) 

Erysipelas  affecting  Horses. — Professor  Semmer,  in  the 
Berliner  ThierdrztUche  Wochenscliriftj  reports  that  in 

^  Marclii’s  fluid  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Muller’s  fluid  2  parts 
and  I  per  cent,  osmic  acid  1  part.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  investigating 
such  cases  as  that  here  described,  the  osmic  acid  picking  out  as  it  were 
the  degenerated  parts  and  staining  them  black,  the  other  portions  being 
unstained.  Muller’s  fluid  is  composed  of  2|  parts  bichromate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  soda  1  part,  and  water  100  parts. — Ed. 
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February,  1895,  when  tlie  temperature  had  fallen  from  12° 
to  27°  below  zero,  a  number  of  trotting  horses  were  sent 
from  a  stud  in  the  Yolga  province  to  St.  Petersburg. 
They  had  to  make  a  journey  of  1000  kilometres  (over  620 
miles),  the  greater  portion  by  rail.  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  three  stallions  showed  marked  oedema  of  the  lips, 
of  the  skin  covering  the  jaws  and  parotideal  region,  and 
also  lower  part  of  the  neck.  All  three  died.  With  the 
serosity  extracted  from  the  swellings,  a  rabbit,  a  guinea- 
pig,  a  cat  and  two  mice  were  inoculated.  No  results  fol¬ 
lowed.  On  'post-mortem  examination  of  the  horse  that 
died,  the  following  lesions  were  noticed.  A  serous  effusion, 
tinted  red,  into  the  pleural,  peritoneal,  and  pericardial  sacs ; 
under  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  infiltrating 
the  integument  itself,  an  exudate,  partly  fluid  and  partly 
coagulated,  forming  a  layer  three  fingers  thick.  The 
serous  membranes  were  reddened,  and  showed  numerous 
petechige.  An  extravasation  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
mesenteiy^  involved  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  spread 
under  the  pleura.  The  lungs  and  intestines  were  normal ; 
liver  and  kidneys  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  in  a  state  of 
fatty  deg'eneration.  The  spleen  was  large,  and  gorged 
with  blood.  Staphylococci  were  found  in  the  cutaneous 
exudate ;  streptococci  and  short  bacilli  in  the  serous  effu¬ 
sions.  No  result  followed  inoculation  into  a  horse  of  the 
exudate  and  cultures  made  upon  agar  and  gelatine ;  but  a 
culture  of  the  staphylococcus  upon  potato  inoculated  into 
the  horse  set  up  an  erysipelatous  swelling,  and  was  fatal 
to  a  guinea-pig.  It  is  possible  that  owing  to  the  intense 
cold  the  lips  became  chapped,  and  thus  allowed  the  infec¬ 
tive  agent  to  gain  admittance  and  affect  the  serous  mem¬ 
branes. 

Botr'yomycosis  of  the  Mammary  Gland  of  a  Mare, — Pro¬ 
fessor  Frohner,  in  the  Monatsschrift  fur  Thiermediciuy 
records  the  condition  as  observed  in  a  mare  that  had  had 
removed  the  right  portion  of  her  udder  owing  to  a  mam- 
mitis.  The  amputation  had  occurred  a  year  prior  to  the 
present  observation.  The  remaining'  portion  of  the  gland 
was  much  enlarged,  the  size  of  a  child’s  head ;  its  surface 
was  irregular,  nodulated,  and  the  presence  of  the  Botryo- 
myces  was  demonstrated. 

Tuherculosis  of  the  Bye  and  Brain  in  a  Calf. — Fischoeder, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Fleischhygiene,  examined  a  calf  weigh¬ 
ing  175  kilos,  (say  390  lbs.)  that  was  killed  at  the  abattoir 
of  Bromberg.  It  had  appeared  to  be  weak,  to  be  in  a 
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condition  of  stupor^  and  had  always  a  tendency  to  fall 
towards  the  right.  On  'post-mortem  examination  the  bron- 
chiag  mediastinal^  praepectoral^  brachia]_,  and  praecrural 
glands  were  found  tuberculous.  The  other  organs^,  more 
especially  the  spleen^  the  kidneys^  and  the  mesenteric 
glands^  were  unaffected^  but  the  left  ear  and  the  brain 
showed  the  following  lesions.  The  left  eye^  slightly  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  orbit,  showed  towards  the  nasal  canthus^ 
close  to  the  junction  of  cornea  with  sclerotic,  a  thickening 
the  size  of  a  bean.  The  cornea  in  this  reguon  Avas  opaque. 
From  here  an  oval  tumour,  flattened,  1  cm.  long  and  5  mm. 
thick,  extended  as  far  as  the  retina,  including  all  three 
tunics  of  the  eyeball,  and  enclosing  numeroas  miliary 
tubercles.  In  the  brain  upon  the  lateral  faces  of  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  trigone  (probably  the  fornix,  thougli 
trigonum  is  a  name  applied  to  some  half-dozen  different 
spots  in  the  cerebrum — Bn.)  and  neighbouring  parts  were 
nodulated  firm  new  gTOAvths  with  tuberculous  foci.  This 
case  is  interesting,  OAving  to  the  youth  of  the  patient,  and 
the  age  of  the  lesions  and  their  unusual  size. 

A  Case  of  Equine  Anthrax  following  Infection  hy  the 
Intestinal  Lymphatics. — A.  Fioeentini  publishes  in  the 
Centra, Ihl.  fur  Bahteriol.  the  results  of  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  made  upon  a  horse  that  had  died  from  an  attack  of 
anthrax  of  some  eight  or  ten  hours’  duration.  Only  foAV 
bacilli  were  found  in  either  spleen  or  liver,  but  the  E. 
anthracis  Aims  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mesenteric 
lymphatics.  Sections  showed  that  the  germs  were  chiefly 
in  the  structure  of  the  glands  and  not  in  the  blood-vessels. 
Fiorentini  is  inclined  to  belie  ve  in  this  case  that  the  spores 
had  entered  from  the  intestine  and  reached  the  lymphatic 
glands  by  wounds  caused  by  sclerostomes  Avhich  Avere 
present.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  examining'  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesentery  in  all  cases  of  anthrax. 


Reviews. 


Median  Neurotomy  in  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Tendinitis 
and  Periostosis  of  the  Fetlock,  by  C.  Pelleein.  Trans¬ 
lated  with  Additional  Facts  relating  to  it  by  Professor 
A.  Liautaed,  M.D.,  Y.M.  61  pp.,  2  plates.  Win.  E. 
Jenkins,  NeAV  York. 

Pellbein,  whilst  associated  with  the  Chair  of  Surgery  at 
Alfort,  first  performed  the  operation  upon  a  mare  suffering 
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from  cliroiiic  tendinitis.  In  all  some  sixty-one  operations 
are  recorded  by  different  surgeons,  and  tlie  following 
details  are  interesting.  Of  the  results  accruing  from  the 
operations  there  are  “13  recoveries  in  13  cases  of  chronic 
tendinitis  ;  2  recoveries,  5  improvements,  and  1  failure  in 
8  cases  of  chronic  tendinitis  with  lesions  at  the  coronet ; 
2  recoveries  and  1  improvement  in  3  cases  of  periostosis 
of  the  fetlock;  4  recoveries,  2  improvements,  and  1  failure 
in  7  cases  of  cartilaginous  calcification  (side-bones)  ;  6 
recoveries  and  2  failures  in  8  cases  of  phalangeal  exostosis 
(ring-bones)  ;  15  recoveries,  1  return  of  the  lameness  after 
four  months,  1  failure  followed  by  accident,  and  1  case  with¬ 
out  after-information,  out  of  18  cases  of  navicular  disease; 
1  recovery  in  1  case  of  old  lameness  after  an  operation  for 
deep  punctured  wound  of  the  foot ;  and,  to  finish,  2  re¬ 
coveries  (?)  and  1  failure  in  3  cases  of  shoulder  lameness. 
This  quotation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
operation,  and  one  must  admit  that  such  a  record  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  M.  Pellerin  in  bringing  the  operation 
before  his  colleagues,  and  Professor  Liautard  in  giving  it 
in  so  eminently  readable  a  manner  to  English-speaking* 
veterinarians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be 
sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  work  out  the  distribution  of  the 
plantar  nerves,  and  note  the  exact  distribution  of  the  ulnar 
branch  of  the  external  nerve.  Further,  we  may  note  that 
the  author  is  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  the  operation  in 
ring-bones  and  side-bones  if  pain  is  manifested  on  the 
outer  side ;  relief  is  given  if  the  internal  part  is  painful, 
but  owing  doubtless  to  the  nerve  impulse  being  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
the  animal  is  not  rendered  insensitive  after  operation 
upon  the  median  alone.  Since  the  present  work  was 
written,  Alvy,  whom  if  we  mistake  not  succeeded  the 
author  at  Alfort,  has  sectioned  the  ulnar  nerve  when  no 
relief  followed  median  neurectomy.  Hence  the  area 
supplied  by  the  ulnar,  and  the  possibilities  of  such  an  area 
being  the  seat  of  the  pain,  must  be  reckoned  with.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  so-called 
recoveries  of  shoulder-lameness  following  the  operation 
were  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  mistaken  diag¬ 
nosis.  Yery  full  and  explicit  directions  are  given  of  the 
operation,  the  regional  anatomy  is  described  in  a  succinct 
form,  and  abnormalities  likely  to  occur  are  specified  ;  and 
we  think  that  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
an  operation  that  is  not  uncommonly  made  use  of  on  the 
Continent,  and  of  which  we  have  published  annotations 
Lxix.  54 
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in  the  Months  Progress/’  cannot  do  hotter  than  buy  the 
work.  It  is  very  neatly  got  up  and  beautifully  printed, 
though  the  proof  reading  in  a  few  instances  has  been 
careless,  and  the  translator  was  evidently  hard  put  for  a 
word  when  he  found  ^‘^claudication”  (page  15),  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  we  do  not  know.  We  presume  claudication 
was  the  word  in  the  original,  which  is  to  be  interpreted 
lameness  ”  or  halt.”  The  price  of  the  work  is  not 
stated,  an  all  too  common  fault  with  publishers ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  may  be  obtained  for  one  dollar. — A.  E.  M. 


Science  Notes. 


Sunlight  as  a  Disinfectant  was  the  text  of  the  presidents 
address  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Health  at  its  last  meeting.  After  citing  the  action  of  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  on  the  skin  and  the  well-known 
work  of  Marshall  Ward  on  the  method  by  which  they  act. 
as  disinfectants,  the  speaker  dwelt  on  the  causes  of  fading 
when  colours  are  exposed  to  light,  and  on  the  action  of 
luminous  rays  on  carbon  compounds  and  on  urine.  When 
certain  organic  substances  like  carbonic  acid,  some  of  the 
alcohol  series,  or  oxalic  acid,  are  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to 
the  sun,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  produced.  Of  two  samples 
of  urine  known  to  be  free  of  peroxide  of  hydrog^en,  one  was 
placed  in  the  sun  and  one  in  the  shade.  At  the  end  of  six 
days  the  first  was  still  clear,  and  contained  peroxide,  whilst 
that  kept  in  the  shade  was  full  of  bacteria,  and  contained 
no  peroxide.  Even  after  twenty-three  days’  exposure  the- 
first  sample  showed  no  signs  of  putrefaction,  whilst  the 
other  was  entirely  decomposed.  Samples  previously  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  soon  become  covered  with  growths,  and 
lose  their  peroxide  wdien  placed  in  the  shade.  The  speaker 
concluded  that  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  therefore 
able  in  many  cases  to  produce  in  organic  solutions  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  This  peroxide  readily  parts  with  one  atom 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  organic  material,  becoming*  reduced  ta 
the  state  of  water,  while  at  the  same  time  the  microscopic 
organisms  formed  in  the  water  of  rivers,  &c.,  are  des¬ 
troyed. 

The  Roentgen  Rays  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Tesla  as  streams 
of  material  particles.  He  says  there  is  little  doubt  that 
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the  catliodic  current  is  composed  of  little  particles  of 
matter  launched  from  the  electrode  with  great  velocity. 
This  velocity  can  be  estimated^  and  quite  explains  the 
mechanical  and  thermic  effects  produced  by  the  rays  in 
objects  near  the  tube.  It  is  also  known  that  the  “  beams 
of  matter  thus  projected  act  like  non-elastic  bodies^  in 
fact  like  streams  of  infinitely  small  particles  travelling 
in  straight  lines.  Their  velocity  is  probably  seventy  miles 
or  more  per  second.  Matter  travelling  at  so  high  a  speed 
should  have  no  difiiculty  in  penetrating  intervening 
obstacles  if  mechanical  laws  are  applicable  to  the  cathodic 
current.  The  material  constitutino-  the  current  is  reduced 

O 

to  a  primitive  form  hitherto  unknown,  for  such  velocities 
and  such  violent  shocks  had  probably  never  been  studied 
nor  even  realised  before  these  extraordinary  manifestations 
were  observed.  The  important  fact  first  noted  by  Rontgen 
and  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers,  viz.  that  bodies 
are  more  opaque  to  the  rays  in  proportion  to  their  densi¬ 
ties,  is  best  explained  by  regarding  the  rays  as  currents  of 
matter  in  motion.  This  relation  between  opacity  and 
density  is  of  great  importemce  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  rays,  because  it  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  rays  of 
light,  and  should  therefore  not  be  found  in  the  same  degree 
either  in  their  case  or  in  that  of  rays  of  related  frequency. 
A  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  material  currents  is 
furnished  by  the  formation  of  shadows  in  space  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  tube.  Such  shadows  are  only  known  to 
be  formed,  under  the  conditions  described,  by  currents  of 
matter. 

Iodine  in  the  Animal  Body  forms  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  recently  published  by  Mr.  Halliburton. 
As  is  well  known,  the  disease  called  mvxoedema  is  due  to 
some  change  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  injection  of  thyroid 
gland  extract  (from  certain  animals  at  any  rate)  cures  the 
disease.  How  is  this  curative  action  of  thyroid  extract  to 
be  explained  ?  The  answer  undoubtedly  is,  by  the  "chemical 
constitution  of  the  extract.  E.  Baumann  and  his  pupils  find 
in  the  thyroid  juice  a  substance  hitherto  unknown  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  animal  body,  viz.  iodine.  It  varies  greatly 
in  quantity,  averaging  in  man  from  ’3  to  ’9  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  weight  of  the  gdand,  whilst  in  the  child  it  is  only 
present  in  extremely  minute  quantities.  The  dried  thyroid 
of  the  sheep  contains  from  ’9  to  1*5  per  cent.,  that  of  the 
dog*  only  traces,  and  that  of  the  calf  very  little.  If  iodine 
is  the  active  principle  in  thyroid  extract,  the  element 
itself  should  be  able  to  replace  the  extract  in  the  treatment 
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of  myxoedema ;  but  experiments  give  conflicting  results^ 
in  some  cases  iodine  acting  as  well  as  tlie  extract,  in  others 
producing  no  effect.  Whatever  its  action^  however^  the 
discovery  in  the  organism  of  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
element  is  a  matter  of  great  interest.  It  should  be  noted 
that  man  and  the  higher  animals  are  not  alone  in  this 
peculiarity^  Drechsel  having'  found  iodine  in  certain  marine 
invertebrates  at  the  same  time  that  Baumann  discovered  it 
in  man. 

Longevity  of  the  Horse. — The  Eleveur  describes  a  mare, 
belonging  to  a  M.  de  la  Ferronays,  which  after  attaining 
the  advanced  age  of  thirty-seven  had  given  birth  to  a  foal ! 
Another  mare  aged  thirty-five  is  reported  to  have  recently 
borne  offspring.  Although  Pliny  claims  that  the  horse 
lives  to  the  age  of  sixty,  and  Buffon  cites  a  specific  case 
which  reached  fifty,  the  foregoing  instances  are  certainly 
exceptional  in  point  of  age.  Amongst  well  authenticated 
cases,  that  of  a  horse  belonging  to  an  English  Hussar 
regiment  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  It  entered  service 
in  1833,  aged  seven,  and  died  in  1862,  aged  thirty-six. 

Carrier  Pigeons  in  Country  Practice. — A  Scotch  medical 
man — Mr.  Harvey — has  recently  been  employing  carrier 
pigeons  in  his  practice  with  most  gratifying  results.  He 
carries  a  number  with  him,  and  in  case  of  medicine  being' 
urgently  required  writes  his  prescription,  fastens  it  under 
the  bird’s  wing,  and  straightway  launches  the  pigeon  into 
space.  The  arrival  of  the  pigeon  is  notified  by  an  electric 
contact  in  the  dovecot;  the  assistant  ascends,  secures  the 
message,  dispenses  the  medicine  and  despatches  it  by 
special  messenger.  Where  the  condition  of  a  patient 
threatens  relapse,  or  complications  are  feared,  a  pigeon  or 
two  are  left  at  the  house  ready  to  be  despatched  should  the 
doctor’s  services  be  suddenly  required.  This  system  is 
stated  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  especially  in  scattered 
practices. 

Influence  of  Certain  Agencies  on  the  Bactericidal  Properties 
of  the  Blood. — Continuing  experiments  undertaken  in  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Loukianow,  Mr.  London  has  studied  the 
following  agencies  : — 1.  Starvation.  Some  rabbits  were 
deprived  of  all  food  for  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  bactericidal  properties  of  the  blood  had  disappeared, 
or  at  least  notably  diminished.  Normal  feeding  was 
resumed,  and  as  the  animal  gradually  made  up  the  lost 
weight  its  blood  recovered  its  former  qualities.  2.  Liga- 
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tion  of  tlie  ductus  choledoclius. — This  operation  seemed  to. 
increase  the  bactericidal  properties  of  the  blood  to  a  slight 
extent.  3.  Ingestion  of  hydrochloric  acid. — This  method 
gave  no  positive  results  in  the  hands  of  Fodor.  Mr. 
London  thiuks  that  the  bactericidal  value  is  slightly  in¬ 
creased^  but  only  at  a  certain  period  after  digestion^  and 
it  seems  certain  that  small  doses  frequently  repeated  really 
diminish  it.  4.  Ingestion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. — Con¬ 
firming  Fodoi%  Mr.  London  finds  that  small  doses  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  increase  the  bactericidal  effects.  5., 
Free  bloodlettiuo’  and  removal  of  the  testicles  seem  Tvith- 

o 

out  effect. 

A  Two-headed  Tortoise  was  described  some  years  ago  as 
having  been  fonud  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Connecticut. 
Science  now  publishes  its  complete  history.  Its  scientific 
name  was  Chrysemys  picta,  and  while  it  was  considerably 
larger  than  most  of  its  species^  it  had  two  heads_,  the  nsual 
number  of  legs^  but  only  one  tail.  The  interior  of  the 
carapace  was  fnrnished  with  two  digestive  and  nervous 
systems^  two  hearts^  two  sets  of  breathing  apparatus^  tw^a 
muscular  systems^  and  two  skeletons;  finally^  the  monster 
had  two  volitions^  each  head  having  its  own  character, — one 
being  lively,  timid,  and  irascible;  the  other  phlegmatic. 
Movements  were  not  co-ordinated,  the  right  and  left  sides 
acting  separately,  and  not  infrequently  in  opposite  senses.. 
Whilst  one  of  the  heads  slept  the  legs  of  the  other  side 
would  sometimes  move  the  carapace  some  distance  in  one 
direction;  but  if  both  were  engaged  locomotion  became 
extremely  difficult,  one  side  often  opposing  the  other.  In 
swdmming’  matters  were  better  arranged.  Owing  to  a  cat 
wounding  the  neck  of  the  left  tortoise  it  died.  The  right 
side  survived  it  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  Assimilation  of  Iron  Salts. — Herr  Justus  Gaule  pub¬ 
lishes  in  the  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift  two. 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  for  biological 
chemistry,  but  also  for  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  and 
analogous  conditions.  They  seem  in  large  measure  to 
answer  the  mnch-contested  points  as  to  which  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  or  mineral  salts  of  iron  are  absorbed  by  the  organism. 
In  order  first  to  determine  what  becomes  of  organic  salts  of 
iron  which  enter  the  digestive  tube,  the  author  administered 
preparations  of  them  to  rabbits.  Two  honrs  after  giving  a 
preparation  termed  carniferrine  the  subjects  were  killed, 
and  fragments  of  the  stomach,  small  intestine,  liver,  and 
spleen  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  black 
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precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron  thus  formed  showed  that 
the  duodenum  alone  had  absorbed  any  iron,  and  that  its 
presence  could  only  be  demonstrated  in  the  spleen.  It 
appears  from  this  the  duodenum  alone  absorbs  irOli,  which 
is  not  necessarily  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein. 
Being  absorbed  like  the  fatty  elements  of  food  by  the  in¬ 
testinal  epithelium,  not  simply  by  diffusion,  but  by  the 
activity  of  the  cells  themselves,  it  is  hurried  into  the  circu¬ 
lation  by  the  lymphatic  stream,  and  passes  thence  into  the 
spleen.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  and  special  experiments  in  living  animals  have 
proved  this  conclusively.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
absorption  of  iron  by  the  lymph  commences  about  fortj^ 
minutes  after  its  ingestion,  attains  its  maximum  about  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  later,  and  then  diminishes.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  isolate  this  iron  from  the  blood,  as  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  fixed  in  cells  of  special  kinds  in  the  form  of  grains 
of  varying  size.  So  far  as  inorganic  salts  of  iron  are 
concerned  we  know  that  they  are  transformed  in  the 
stomach  into  chloride  of  iron  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
therein  contained.  Giving*  chloride  of  iron  mixed  with 
food  to  his  rabbits,  the  author  found  that  it  formed,  with 
some  hydrocarbon  contained  in  the  stomach,  a  compound 
insoluble  even  in  the  small  intestine.  The  solution  of  this 
material  before  its  absorption  in  the  duodenum  is  appa¬ 
rently  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  hydrocarbon  into 
sugar  by  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
which  is  here  poured  into  the  small  bowel.  This  explains 
why  iron  is  only  absorbed  from  the  small  intestine.  The 
experiments  as  a  whole  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
process  by  which  the  red  corpuscles  draw  their  supply  of 
iron  from  the  food  ingested.  Jno.  A.  W.  D. 
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Veterinary- Captain  E.  H.  Kelly  arrived  31st  ult.  on  sick 
leave  of  absence  from  South  Africa. 

Veterinary-Captains  F.  Raymond  and  A.  F.  Appleton 
and  Veterinary-Lieutenant  W.  J.  Tatam  embark  for  India 
on  the  11th  inst. 

Veterinary -Lieutenant  R.  H.  Holmes  arrived  at  Aider- 
shot  from  Okehampton  on  the  5th  inst. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant  A.  C.  Newsom  arrived  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  duty  with  the  6th  Dragoons  on  the  8th  inst. 
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Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  in  Great  Britain. 


Pleueo-pneumonia. — In  some  of  the  a^gricultural  papers 
a  paragraph  appeared  lately  stating  that  an  outbreak  of 
this  disease  had  occurred  on  a  farm  near  Campbeltown, 
in  Argyleshire  ;  but  as  no  official  announcement  of  this 
has  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  we  suppose  the 
existence  of  contagious  disease  has  not  been  confirmed. 
We  have  been  informed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  on  the  farm  are  detained  by  the  Board  of  AgricuP 
tnre  for  further  observation. 

Swine  Fevee. — According  to  the  published  returns  re¬ 
lating  to  this  disease,  there  has  for  some  weeks  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  outbreaks  for  the  thirty-eight  weeks 
ending  September  19th  has  been  just  over  112  ;  but  we 
find,  on  looking  over  the  returns,  that  in  no  week  since 
that  ending  July  4th  has  the  number  of  outbreaks  been 
up  to  100,  the  numbers  having  been  mostly  between  80 
and  90  a  week.  This  looks  as  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  at  last  making-  some  progress  towards  stamping  out 
the  disease.  Several  causes  may  have  assisted  in  reducing 
the  number  of  outbreaks  recently.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  restrictions  on  movement,  which  have  lately 
been  more  freely  applied  by  the  Board  to  districts  in 
which  disease  exists,  and  the  wider  interpretation  of  the 
term  in  contact  or  exposed  to  infection,  as  evidenced  by 
the  greater  number  of  pigs  slaughtered.  In  thirty-eight 
weeks  this  year,  with  4271  outbreaks,  there  were  62,258 
pigs  slaughtered  as  diseased  or  exposed  to  infection ; 
while  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  with  128 
more  outbreaks,  the  number  of  pigs  slaughtered  was 
41,267,  or  nearly  21,000  fewer.  Another  circumstance 
Avhich  may  have  helped  to  reduce  the  amount  of  disease 
is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  country,  more 
particularly  of  those  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  which 
according  to  the  abstract  of  the  Agricultural  Returns 
amounts  to  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent.  This  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pigs  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  low  prices 
which  have  existed  for  some  time,  and  has  therefore 
rendered  both  pig  breeding  and  feeding-  less  profitable 
than  they  were  twelve  months  ago. 
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Antiieax. — Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
there  have  been  366  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease,  an 
increase  of  52  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Although  there  has  been  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  outbreaks,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  animals  attacked.  The  number  attacked  this 
year  has  been  658,  as  compared  with  719  last. 

Glandees. — With  regard  to  this  disease  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  and 
horses  attacked.  There  have  been  578  outbreaks  this  year 
and  925  horses  attacked,  as  compared  with  758  outbreaks 
and  1214  horses  attacked  last  year.  London  and  the 
adjoining  counties  have  always  had  the  greatest  amount 
of  glanders,  and  the  decrease  above  referred  to  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  action  now  taken  by  many  of  the 
large  London  horse  owners  in  dealing  with  this  disease. 
Instead  of  keeping  suspected  horses  alive  until  they  showed 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  had  very  often 
infected  others,  many  of  these  suspected  horses  are  now 
tested  with  mallein,  and  if  they  react  they  are  at  once 
got  rid  of.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  large  horse  owners, 
and  they  can  afford  to  eradicate  glanders  from  their 
stables  in  this  way,  but  in  the  case  of  small  owners,  men 
with  two  or  three  horses,  the  loss  of  one  with  only  knacker’s 
price  allowed  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  if  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  all  over  the  country  would  give  the  one-fourth  value 
as  compensation  for  every  horse  affected  with  glanders  as 
contemplated  by  the  Order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
we  might  hope  soon  to  see  this  disease  very  materially 
reduced  if  not  altogether  got  rid  of. 

Rabies. — Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  rabies  this  year  as  compared  with  last, 
still  the  returns  are  far  from  satisfactory.  According  to 
the  Gazette  return  for  the  week  ended  September  19th, 
there  were  in  the  first  thirty-eight  weeks  of  the  present 
year  411  cases  of  this  disease,  390  in  dog’s,  and  21  in  other 
animals.  Last  year  there  were  526  dogs  affected,  and  44 
other  animals.  Only  three  years  ago  the  number  of  cases 
in  thirty-eight  weeks  was  47,  all  of  them  in  dogs.  With 
this  limited  amount  of  disease  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
might  then  have  issued  orders  which  would  have  got  rid 
of  this  fearful  malady  instead  of  again  allowing  it  to 
increase.  The  Rabies  Order  gives  Local  Authorities  power 
to  issue  muzzling  regulations  in  their  own  districts,  but  so 
long  as  it  remains  optional  on  their  part  to  do  so  one 


THE  AJAX 


PNEUMATIC  HORSESHOE  PAD 


THIS  mOST  PERFECT  AND  SIIVIPLE 
IIVIPROVEIVIENT  IN  HORSE-SHOEING 

1.  Prevents  concussion. 

2.  Prevents  slipping. 

3.  Keeps  the  foot  cool  by  rapid  alternate  ingress  and  egress  of  air. 

4.  Preserves  and  restores  action. 

5.  Prevents  balling,  gathering  nails,  &c.,  and  forging. 

6.  Is  very  light. 

7.  Remains  effective  till  the  last  when  used  over  all  classes  of  road. 

8.  Often  wears  out  three  or  four  sets  of  shoes. 

9.  Gives  a  strong  TOE  grip  in  the  hind  foot,  and  obviates  the  dangers  of 

screws  and  cogs. 

10.  Is  most  economical,  owing  to  great  durability  and  effectiveness. 

11.  Is  as  easily  fitted  as  a  leather  sole. 

12.  Gives  the  horse  confidence  and  security,  sparing  him  ineffective  mus¬ 

cular  exertion. 


Descriptive  Illustrated  Glrcnlars  and  Price  Lists  sent  free  on 

Ap)plication  to 


THE  PNEUMATIC  HORSESHOE  PAD  CO. 

7,  GARRICK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MERRIMAN’S  EMBROCATION 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HARNESS  LIQUID, 

JET  BLACK  OIL  FOR  HARNESS. 

SADDLE  SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  Saddles,  Brown  Harness,  and  Brown  Leather  Boots 

and  Shoes. 

BLACK  DYE  FOR  STAINING  HARNESS 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER. 

EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes.  Requires  no  Brushing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  Leather. 

MANUFACTORY  :-LONDON,  E. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SADDLERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 
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NEW  APPARATUS,  ETC. 
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Local  Autliority  may  enforce  regulations,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  a  road  or  street  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  districts  of  two  Local  Authorities  nothing  is 
done,  and  unless  regulations  are  applied  to  large  districts 
they  are  of  comparatively  little  value.  With  such  a 
terrible  disease,  and  one  which  is  communicable  to  man, 
surely  the  Government  ought  to  take  steps  to  get  rid  of 
rabies,  and  not  leave  it  for  the  Local  Authorities  to  deal 
with  as  they  think  fit. 


New  Apparatus,  &c. 


NEW  REGULATING  ABSCESS  LANCET. 

By  P.  Maxwell  Edgar,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Daventry. 

This  instrument,  which  will  g’o  in  an  ordinary  pocket- 
case,  consists  of  a  director  and  concealed  knife,  made  to 
open  scissor-fashion  ;  the  director  is  drawn  out  to  a  point 


for  making  the  puncture,  and  the  blade  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  concealed  knife  of  ^ Bist our i- cache  for  enlarging  the 
incision.  A  screw  and  slide  on  the  director  regulate  the 
depth,  and  another  screYv  on  the  handle  regulates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  incision. 

In  opening  abscesses  about  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands,  a  large  and  even  dangerous  incision  is  sometimes 
made  if  the  animal  struggles.  With  this  lancet  such  an 
accident  is  impossible. 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons,  "West  Smithfield,  London, 
are  the  makers. 


INSTRUMENT  FOR  REMOVING  FOREIGN  BODIES 

FROM  THE  EYE. 

I  HAVE  had  submitted  to  my  notice  a  handy  little  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Simson,  of  Holbrook,  Suffolk,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  foreign  bodies,  such  as  oat  flights. 
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NOTICES  TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


&c.,  from  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a  simple  loop  of  fine  wire 
attached  to  a  holder_,  and  seems  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  required  of  it.  The  receptacle  at  end  is  intended 


for  spare  wires^  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  case  for  clinical 
thermometer.  It  is  made  by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons^ 
London.  A.  Ernest  Sitoeton^  M.R.O.Y.S.,  Ipswich. 


A  Correction. — Tlie  article  on  Braxy  in  our  last  issue  was  published  in 
Germany  in  July,  1896,  and  not  1886,  as  printed.  It  therefore  represents  the 
result  of  the  very  latest  investigations  into  this  hitherto  obscure  disease. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

To  ensure  the  publication  of  communications  in  the  coming  number  they 
should  arrive  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 

Will  Contributors  kindly  note  that,  for  illustrative  purposes,  the  following 
are  the  best  processes  in  order  of  merit  ? — Good  Indian  ink  line-drawings, 
on  stout  white  paper  or  cardboard,  crayon  drawings,  photographs  with 
good  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  bold  sketches  in  sepia.  Sketches  in  lead 
pencil  are  very  difficult  to  reproduce,  and  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  drawing  should  be  considerably  larger  than  the  subsequent  illustra¬ 
tion  is  to  appear ;  the  reduction  fines  the  lines  and  greatly  improves  the 
appearance. 

Letters,  Articles,  Reports  of  Cases  and  of  Veterinary  Meetings,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  ‘  Veteeustaeian,'’  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary 
CoLLEOE,  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  contributors,  nor  can  he  undertake  to  return  rejected  papers. 
He  will  be  happy  to  advise  and  assist  as  far  as  possible,  by  letter, 
correspondents  who  may  desire  information  regarding  cases,  instruments,  or 
books. 

Important. — The  proprietors  of  the  Veterinarian  invite  suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  their  readers  tending  to  improve  the  Journal.  Please  address 
all  letters  to  the  Proprietors,  care  of  Messrs.  Adlard  and  Son,  22^,  Bartholomew 
Close,  E.C. 

JOURNALS,  MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire.  Annates  de  Medecine  Veterinaire. 
Venue  Veterinaire.  La  Clinica  Veterinaria.  Berliner  Thierdrztliche 
Wochenschrift.  ZeitscTirift  fur  Veterindrkunde.  Agricultural  Journal 
(Cape  Colony).  Live  Stock  Journal.  The  Veterinary  Vecord.  The  Vete¬ 
rinary  Journal.  The  Lancet.  The  British  Medical  Journal.  The  Field. 
Fellerin’s  Median  Neurotomy,  by  Liautard ;  Circulars  9,  12,  and  13 ; 
Cornstalk  Lisease  and  Babies  in  Cattle,  and  Tapeinorms  in  Poultry,  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Velazione  e  Schema  di  Vegolamento  sulla 
Polizia  Sanitaria  Veterinaria.  Lehrbuch  der  Thierdrztlichen  Gehurtshiilfe. 
Traite  de  Zootechnie  Speciale.  Lehrbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Pathologic  und 
Theragie  des  Menschen  und  der  LCausthiere.  Lie  Krankheiten  des  JLundes. 
Ler  Kranke  LLund.  Oliphanf  s  Law  of  Horses,  dfc. 

Letters  and  communications  have  been  received  from  Messrs.  R.  Wall, 
Wallis  Hoare,  F.R.C.V.S.,  W.  Scott,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.  Hodder,  H.  K.  T. 
Tasker,  A.  J.  Williams,  &c. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

NORWICH 


BOULTON  &  PAUL, 


No.  105.  Hange  of  Lean-to  Kennels. 


To  fix  against  a  wall. 
Height  at  eaves,  6  ft.;  at 
back,  7  ft.  Each  Kennel 
is  4  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  has  a 
Yard  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  Fitted 
with  a  Kegistered  Folding 
^ay  and  Night  Bench,  and 
has  a  Wood  Batten  Floor 
in  the  Kennel,  Revolving 
Feeding  Trough  in  Yard, 
also  fitted  with  Iron 
Eaves-gutters  and  Down- 
pipes. 


CASH  PRICES,  CARRIAGE 
PAID. 

One  Kennel  and  Yard, 
£5  0  0. 

Two  Kennels  and  Yards, 
£9  0  0. 

Three  Kennels  and  Yards 
£13  10  0. 

Four  Kennels  and  Yards, 
£16  15  0. 

Batten  Floor  for  Yards, 
12/-  each  extra. 
Boarded  Backs  with  Doors 
behind, 

15/-  per  Kennel  extra. 


Wrougflit  Iron  Kennel  Railing. 

Cash  Prices. 
With  3/8  Bars. 
Height, 

4  ft.  5  ft.  6  ft, 
5/-.  6/6.  7/6. 

— 0 — 

With  1/2  Bars. 

4  ft.  5  ft.  6  ft. 
6/-.  7/6.  9/-. 

Gates. 

18/6.  20/6.  22/6. 


No.  93.  Registered  Dog  Kennel. 

Notk. — These  ken¬ 
nels  must  not  be 
compared  with  the 
cheap  class  of  ken¬ 
nels  advertised. 

Cash  Prices,  in¬ 
cluding  Registered 
Sliding  Benches; 

Terrier  size,  21/-. 

Retriever  do.,  32/6. 

Mastiff  do.,  55/-. 

Trough,  3/-  each. 

Registered  No.  30550. 


Registered  Copyright. 


Carriage  Paid  on  all  Orders  above  40/-  value  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  Rngland 
and  Wales.  Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  free  on  application. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  NORWIOH. 


imi  tuBinmn  MTJ 


Telegrams—"  SANITAS,  LONDON.”  Registered  Trade  Mark—"  SANITAS.” 


(C.  T.  KINGZETT,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Managing  Director,) 

DISINFECTANT  MANUFACTURERS, 

Chemical  Manufacturers  &  Merchants. 


“SANITAS”  DISINFECTANTS  and  APPLI¬ 
ANCES. 

“  SANITAS-EUCALYPTUS  ”  Preparations. 

“  CREOCIDE  ”  DISINFECTANTS. 

CARBOLIC  DISINFECTANTS. 

“  OKOL  ”  DISINFECTING  FLUID. 

L.G.B.  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  PELLETS. 

And  all  kinds  of  DISH 


1  PEROXIDE  of  HYDROGEN  (Patent  Preserved). 
I  SULPHUR  FUMIGATING  CANDLES  (Patent), 
i  CHLORIDE  OP  ZINC  (any  Gravity). 

I  EUCALYPTUS  OILS  (own  Importation). 

I  DRAIN  TESTERS  (Patent). 

MOTH  PAPER. 

SHEEP  DIPS, 
i  WEED  DESTROYER. 

PECTANT  MATERIALS. 


City  Depot -29,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

New  York— 636,  WEST  55th  STREET. 

Works— BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 

N.R. —  Copyright  RooTcy  **  MOW  TO  DISINEECT,”  sent  free. 
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AIL  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  AND  BREEDERS  SHOULD  USE 


DISINFECTANTS,  FLUIDS,  POWDER  &  SOAPS. 


PREVENTS  AND 
STAMPS  OUT 
SWINE  FEVER. 


NON-POISONOUS. 
VERY  HEALING 
IN  USE. 


IN  BOTTLES,  TINS,  DRUMS,  AND  CASKS. 


Wi'ite  foi’  copies  of  Testimonials  from  Pi'ofessor  McCall,  Professor  Froehner, 
John  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  many  other  Authorities. 


HEAD  OFFICE— 

64,  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 


ALL  WHO  DRIVE  SHOULD  SEE  THE  NEW  DOUBLE-DEE 

PATENT  BREECHING, 

Which  does  not  chafe,  and  which  removes  all  strain  from  the  horse’s  fore¬ 
legs  and  back  when  pulling  up. 

PRICES — Brass  Mounted,  15/- ;  Nickel-silver  Mounted,  17/6  ,* 
Hard  Silver  Plated,  21/-.  Shaft  Straps  if  required — 
Brass  Mounted,  2/6;  Nickel-silver  Mounted,  3/6;  Hard 
Silver  Plated,  4/.  SADDLES — £3  3s.  to  £5  5s. 

HARNESS — £6  10s.  to  £12,  all  Hand-made  Goods  only. 

THE  “BAYLY’'  HUNTINQ  BRIDLE,  REOISTERED. 

Weymouth,  30/- ;  Pelham,  28/- ;  Double  Rein  Snaffle,  26/- 
Single  Rein  Snaffle,  21/-.  Made  only  in  best  quality. 

This  Bridle  is  the  invention  of  a  military  officer,  and  is  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  neatness  toaHuntingBridlein  which  thebits  are  sewn  in.  The  bits 
are  readily  detachable,  and,  as  neither  buckles  nor  studs  are  used,  it  should 
commend  itself  to  all  hunting  men  for  its  smart  appearance  and  utility. 

GEORGE  SMITH  &  CO.,  151,  Strand,  next  door  to  Somerset  House. 

Every  Requisite  for  Field  or  Stable  made  on  the  premises  or  kept  in  stock. 


HORSES,  CATTLE,  AND  CARRIADES  INSURED 

BY 

THE  HORSE,  CARRIAGE  &  GENERAL  INSURANCE  CO., 

LIMITED. 

HEAD  OFFICES  : — 17,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Office  of  its  hind. 

A.  WATERS,  Managing  Director.  R.  RIDDELL  WILSON,  Secretary. 

Claims  paid  exceed  £170,000. 

This  Office  is  honoured  with  the  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


SEPTEMBER,  1896. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Orancl  Hotel,  Birmingham,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues¬ 
day,  August  11th.  The  President  (Mr.  F.  L.  Gooch,  of 
Stamford)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  also  pre¬ 
sent  Messrs.  W.  Hunting,  London  ;  Blakeway,  Malcolm, 
Taylor,  Gibson,  Parker,  Birmingham  ;  Burchnall,  Lough¬ 
borough  ;  E.  G.  Crowhurst,  Leamington  ;  Trigger,  New¬ 
castle  ;  Green,  Dudley  ;  Carless,  W  orcester  ;  Kidd,  Mel¬ 
ton  Mowbray  ;  Collett,  West  Bromwich  ;  Over,  Rugby  ; 
Grasby,  Daventry  ;  Brooke,  Handsworth  ;  Jones,  Leices¬ 
ter  ;  H.  J.  Dawes,  Hon.  Sec.,  West  Bromwich  ;  Beddard, 
Wolverhampton;  Wartnaby,  Burton-upon-Trent. 

Apologies. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  and 
telegrams  regretting  the  inability  of  the  senders  to  be 
present  from  the  following :  Professors  Penberthy, 
Pritchard,  Sir  H.  L.  Simpson,  Messrs.  Barling,  Barrett, 
Carless,  Aris,  Mason,  J.  R.  Green,  Woolston,  Wragg, 
Olver,  Bambridge,  Merrick  and  others. 

A  Personal  Explanation. 

Arising  out  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
(which  were  duly  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.)  was  a  matter  in 
regard  to  which  Mr.  Hunting  sought  permission  to  ren¬ 
der  a  personal  explanation.  The  Association,  at  their 
last  meeting,  drew  attention  by  a  resolution  to  the  fact 
that  he,  as  editor  of  The  Record,  had  declined  to  insert  a 
communication  for  the  Hon.  Sec.  The  explanation 
which  he  (Mr.  Hunting)  had  to  offer  was  this.  He  was 
at  all  times  willing  to  publish  the  report  of  any  meeting 
that  may  be  sent  to  him  by  the  Association,  but  he  held 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  decline  to  publish  a  mere 
resolution  without  any  accompanying  account  of  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  passed.  If  he  had  offended  the 
Association  he  was  willing  to  express  his  regret,  but 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  last  election  when  so 
many  misrepresentations  were  being  made,  he  thought  he 
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was  justified  in  not  imblishing  a  resolution,  passed  within 
so  near  the  date  of  the  polling,  when  there  was  no  accom¬ 
panying  statement  as  to  how  many  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  or  what  arguments  led  to  the  opinion. 

After  a  few  further  observations  the  subject  dropped. 

Vote  of  Condolence. 

Mr.  Trigger  said  that  before  passing  on  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  agenda,  he  wished  to  discharge  a  very  melan¬ 
choly,  but  as  he  thought,  necessary  obligation.  A  deep 
gloom  had  been  cast  over  the  Association  by  the  loss 
they  had  just  sustained  in  the  painfully  sudden  death  of 
their  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  J.  Coe.  As  the  nearest 
practitioner  to  Mr.  Coe,  he  had  better  means  than  most 
of  them  of  judging  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
exceptionally  kindly  and  genial  nature,  and  he  had  justly 
won  the  esteem  ancl  regard  of  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  knew  him.  Personally,  he  (Mr.  Trigger) 
grieved  bitterly  for  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  kindly 
neighbour,  and  above  all  an  honourable  opponent,  and  he 
begged  to  move  that  this  Association  request  their  Hon. 
Secretary  to  convey  to  his  son  (who  succeeds  him  in  the 
practice)  and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

Mr.  VV.  S.  Carless,  who  said  he  had  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  deceased  gentleman  from  his  earliest  boyhood, 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  suh 
silentio. 

Nominations  and  Election. 

Mr.  W.  Grasby  nominated  for  membership  of  the 
Association  Mr.  Harry  Sharman  Pveynolds,  of  Daventry. 

The  Hon.  Sec.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  of  Alf re¬ 
ton,  nominated  Mr.  T.  Ludlow,  of  Mansfield. 

The  PIoN.  Treasurer  nominated  Capt.  Marriott,  of  the 
Army  V eterinary  Department. 

The  above  names,  according  to  rule,  will  be  submitted 
for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  moved  the  election  of  Mr.  George  De 
Lisle  Tinkler,  of  Syston,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Chairman  ancl  carried  unanimously. 

Professional  Matters. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  submitted  the  circular  letter  from  the 
Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  re¬ 
specting  (!)  the  fees  paid  to  veterinary  surgeons  forgiv¬ 
ing  evidence  in  courts  of  justice;  and  {-A)  the  question  of 
exempting  members  of  the  profession  from  serving  upon 
juries. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Carless  thought  they  ought  to  take  some 
steps  in  the  matter.  Serving  on  juries  was  often  a  great 
hardship  on  a  professional  man,  and  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  exempt.  With  regard  to  fees  in  criminal 
cases  he  always  had  a  guinea,  and  make  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  solicitor  who  employed  him  before  going  in¬ 
to  the  witness-box. 
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The  Hon.  Teeasuree,  thought  they  were  pretty  well 
all  agreed  upon  the  jury  matter,  but  the  question  was, 
How  were  they  to  get  exempted  ?  He  understood  that 
it  could  only  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  they 
were  already  well  represented  on  the  Council,  they 
ought  to  rest  assured  that  when  the  time  came  steps 
would  be  taken  to  advance  their  interests.  He  thought 
it  was  premature  to  do  anything  yet,  although  they 
might  pass  a  resolution,  asking  the  Council  to  keep  the 
matter  in  view  and  bring  it  forward  for  consideration  at 
the  proper  tune. 

Mr.  Hunting  argued  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  the 
educated  classes  to  get  out  of  serving  on  juries,  but  it 
was  a  perilous  proceeding  for  all  Englishmen  of  education 
to  attempt.  The  end  of  it  would  be  that  there  would  be 
nobody  left  to  serve  on  a  jury  but  a  greengrocer  and  a 
crossing  sweeper,  and  he  would  like  to  kuuw  what  things 
would  come  to  then.  If  they  took  a  serious  view  of  the 
subject  and  looked  a  little  higher  than  mere  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  they  would  drop  all  references  to  the 
question  of  exemption  from  juries. 

Mr.  Burchnall,  reverting  to  the  question  of  fees  for 
professional  evidence,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  matter  over  which  the  judge  had  absolute  control. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Ceowhuest  observed  that  before  he  went  to 
Leamington  he  was  always  sure  of  a  guinea  for  giving 
evidence,  but  now  he  could  only  get  half-a-guinea. 

Mr.  Trigger  agreed  that  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  effect  the  jury  question.  They  might 
depend  upon  it  that  when  the  revision  of  the  jury  list 
came  forward  again,  the  interests  of  the  profession  would 
be  jealously  watched  by  the  Council.  With  regard  to  the 
c[uestion  of  fees,  he  thought  that  was  a  matter  entirely 
in  their  own  hands.  They  should  simply  decline  to  give 
evidence  until  they  got  such  a  fee  as  they  wanted. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  no  one  seemed  anxious  to 
move  in  the  matter,  he  should  propose  that  the  letter  be 
allowed  to  lay  on  the  table.  This  was  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Sec.  and  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Walley  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  J.  Malcolm  proposed  the  following  resolution, 
standing  on  the  agenda  in  his  name,  “  That  a  sum  of 
money  be  voted  to  the  Walley  Memorial  Fund.”  He 
said  :  I  feel  sure  I  shall  have  the  support  of  you  all  in 
this  motion.  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  about  the  late  Professor  Walley  and  what  he 
did  for  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an 
ornament.  It  has  been  gone  over  at  previous  meetings, 
and  I  think  the  fact  that  this  proposed  memorial  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  students 
from  any  British  veterinary  College  who  pass  the  best 
examination  at  Class  C  in  the  four  years’  course,  will 
make  it  appeal  to  members  of  the  profession  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  as  it  has  already  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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We  all  know  what  a  stimulus  a  prize  gives  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  student.  I  remember  in  my  day  it  induced  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  to  work  a  good  deal  harder  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  state  of  things  prevails  to-day.  You  will  remember 
that  Professor  Walley  was  essentially  a  Midland  man. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  many  of  us  and  had  many  friends 
in  this  Association.  The  only  question,  to  my  mind,  that 
seems  open  for  discussion  is  the  amount  that  should  be 
given  towards  the  memorial.  I  have  been  talking  over 
the  matter  with  our  treasurer,  who,  I  think,  should  be 
first  consulted  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  sum  of  10  guineas  could  well  be  spared  from 
the  funds  of  the  Association  towards  the  object  I  am 
referring  to.  I  therefore  move  that  the  sum  of  10  guineas 
be  voted  to  Walley  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Hon.  Teeasuree  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion.  Professor  Walley  was  a  warm¬ 
hearted  member  of  this  Association,  and  read  many 
good  papers  before  us.  We  have  about  £160  in  hand, 
and  I  think  we  can  easily  afford  10  guineas  for  so  worthy 
an  object. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  without  any 
discussion,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

SHOULDER,  LAMENESS. 

By  William  Hunting,  E.R.C.V.S. 

Lentil  we  are  able  to  make  a  reasonable  diagnosis  the 
treatment  of  lameness  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory  to  the  surgeon  than  to  the  owner  of 
the  disabled  animal,  for  we  recognise  that  our  treatment 
is  inexact  and  our  knowledge  of  the  lesion  very  indefinite 
whilst  he,  with  simiilc  faith,  looks  only  at  the  result — 
which  may  be  good.  It  may  be  for  instance  that  we 
diagnose  a  case  as  “foot-lameness.”  We  are  tolerably 
certain  that  the  lesion  is  in  the  foot  but  its  exact  nature 
and  position  is  not  certain.  Treatment  is  applied  to  the 
foot  and  recovery  follows.  Such  a  case  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  owner,  but  not  to  the  veterinarian  who  tal^es  a 
really  scientific  interest  in  his  work.  He  would  like  to 
know  the  exact  position  and  nature  of  the  injury  causing 
lameness,  so  that  he  might  apply  what  remedies  he 
possessed  with  precision.  He  would,  in  short,  like  his 
treatment  to  be  scientific  and  rational  instead  of  empirical 
and  dubious. 

This  desire  for  information  was  what  induced  me  to 
accept  your  President’s  request  that  I  should  offer  some 
question  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  I  have  often 
been  puzzled  with  cases  of  “shoulder  lameness”  in 
horses,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Midland  V.M.S. 
might  assist,  not  only  me  but  the  whole  profession,  in 
making  clearer  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  some  of 
the  lamenesses  traced  to  the  region  of  the  shoulder.  You 
will  see  then,  gentlemen,  that  my  intention  is  not  to 
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give  but  to  extract  information,  and  you  will  I  hope  not 
disapi)rove  the  line  I  have  taken. 

I  propose  only  to  try  and  arrange  the  subject  in  a 
manner  most  convenient  for  your  consideration.  I  shall 
leave  those  conditions  which  are  palpable  and  evident 
causes  of  lameness  with  merely  a  mention,  but  I  shall 
freely  acknowledge  my  ignorance  of  other  conditions 
which  are  identified  by  certain  symptoms  but  which  are 
capable  of  more  than  one  hypothesis  as  to  their  origin. 

In  connection  with  lameness,  the  region  of  the  shoulder 
must  include  the  wall  of  the  chest  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  rib,  and  the  muscles  attaching  the  fore  limb  to  the 
body.  It  includes  the  two  bones — scapula  and  humerus 
with  their  joints,  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels.  This  is  a 
very  large  region  with  a  most  complex  structure.  Deep 
seated  lesions  are  so  buried  under  enormous  masses  of 
muscle  and  protected  by  two  large  bones  that  nothing 
definite  is  detectable  by  the  most  careful  manipulation. 
Where  we  cannot  feel  or  see  the  lesion  we  can  only 
judge  by  alterations  in  the  position  or  action  of  a  limb. 
I  am  afraid  that  different  lesions  in  the  region  of  the 
shoulder  are  capable  of  producing  appearances  so  similar 
that  we  cannot  differentiate  between  them.  I  also  fear 
that  secondary  changes  so  rapidly  set  in  that  we  may 
mistake  effects  for  causes — especially  is  this  possible  in 
the  case  of  muscular  wasting. 

The  most  evident  causes  of  lameness  traceable  to  the 
region  of  the  shoulder  are  fractures.  Of  these  I  need  say 
nothing.  They  are  generally  diagnosable  and  seldom 
worth  treating  except  in  foals  or  horses  kept  for  stud 
purposes. 

The  scapulo-humeral  joint  is  of  course  subject  to  the 
wounds  and  injuries  which  affect  other  joints.  To  only 
one  of  these  will  I  now  direct  attention,  viz.,  dislocation. 
This  is  said  to  occur,  and  some  reported  cases  ought 
perhaps  to  be  convincing.  Not  merely  because  I  have 
never  seen  one,  but  because  the  surroundings  of  the 
joint  seem  so  strong  and  unyielding  as  to  render  such  an 
accident  impossible,  I  ask  if  anyone  here  to-day  can 
supply  corroboration  of  the  very  scant  records  of  this 
serious  lesion.  I  can  quite  understand  extreme  violence, 
such  as  might  result  from  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  or  a 
blow  inflicted  by  a  heavy  weight  in  motion — say  another 
horse  or  an  engine — causing  dislocation,  but  I  should 
then  expect  accompanying  fracture  of  the  scapula,  and 
very  grave  lesions  of  the  connecting  structures.  Pure 
and  simple  dislocation  or  luxation  of  the  humerus  on  the 
scapula  1  cannot  realise. 

Injuries  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  are  not  uncommon. 
Contusions  affecting  only  the  skin  and  superficial 
muscular  layers  cause  temporary  lameness,  and  are 
recognisable  by  the  classical  symptoms  of  heat,  pain, 
and  swelling.  More  serious  contusions  injure  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  brachii  and  give  rise  to  lesions  in  the  bursa 
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which  surround  the  tendon  and  enclose  the  bicipital 
groove  of  the  humerus. 

The  bursa  and  tendon  of  the  flexor  brachii  are,  on 
post-mortem  examination,  not  unfrequently  found  to 
have  suffered  extensive  pathological  changes— the  most 
common  being  ossification  of  the  tendon,  erosion  of  the 
cartilage  covering  the  bicipital  groove,  and  the  formation 
of  furrows  on  the  gliding  surfaces  of  both  bone  and 
tendon.  This  of  course  indicates  a  case  of  chronic 
lameness,  and  the  symptoms  shown  during  life  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  locate  the  mischief. 

In  a  recent  acute  case  we  are  assisted  by  the  local  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms,  some  swelling  and  tenderness  on 
pressure.  When  these  have  abated  and  marked  lame¬ 
ness  remains,  is  there  any  peculiarity  of  position  or 
movement  that  guides  us  in  locating  the  injury  ?  The 
chief  symptoms  are  inability  to  bear  weight  on  the  limb 
and  great  difficulty  in  moving  the  leg  forward.  At  rest 
the  knee  is  bent  and  the  foot  placed  behind  the  line  of 
the  opposite  foot.  These  symptoms  certainly  suggest 
some  lesion  of  the  shoulder  joint,  but  they  are  the  same 
whether  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  is  the  seat  of 
mischisf  or  whether  the  tendon  and  bursa  of  the  flexor 
brachii  be  diseased.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  exact 
differentiation  between  disease  in  the  one  place  and  in 
the  other  is  of  little  practical  importance,  for  in  both 
recovery  is  unlikely,  and  treatment  would  vary  only  in 
the  position  of  a  blister — and  vary  very  little.  This  is 
to  a  great  extent  time,  but  as  disease  of  the  joint  is  even 
more  serious  than  disease  of  the  bursa  exact  diagnosis  is 
important,  as  it  might  enable  us  to  give  a  more  certain 
prognosis  of  the  case.  It  was  said  by  Professor  Barlow 
that  pressure  over  the  joint,  applied  between  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  antea  and  postea  spinata  would  elicit  signs 
of  pain  when  the  joint  was  the  seat  of  mischief,  whilst 
pressure  applied  to  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  biceps 
tendon  would  afford  indications  of  disease  in  the  bursa. 
During  the  acute  inflammatory  condition  this  is  possibly 
correct,  but  my  experience  does  not  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  chronic  cases  respond  to  these  manipulations.  In 
fact  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  pressure  with  the 
fingers  in  cases  of  shoulder  lameness  gives  very  unreli¬ 
able  results — some  horses  flinch  when  no  diseased  spot  is 
touched  whilst  some  show  no  response  when  disease 
really  exists. 

Dragging  the  toe  is  undoubtedly  a  sign  of  lameness 
located  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder,  but  it  is  not  a 
symptom  indicative  of  lesion  in  any  special  part.  It 
merely  shows  an  inability  to  raise  the  leg.  Bringing  the 
limb  forward  with  an  outward  circular  sweep  is  also  a 
common  sign  of  shoulder  lameness  but  it  again  only 
indicates  a  want  of  power  to  raise  the  limb,  which  may 
be  due  to  pain  in  various  structures  or  to  want  of  power 
in  certain  muscles.  Probably  this  circular  sweej:)  of  the 
limb  in  all  cases  of  very  marked  lameness  may  be  accep- 
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ted  as  indicating  a  lameness  seated  in  the  region  of  the 
shoulder.  In  less  marked,  but  still  acute,  lameness  I  am 
quite  certain  that  this  form  of  movement  is  seen  in 
cases  when  the  lesion  is  not  in  the  shoulder.  I  have 
observed  it  in  conjunction  with  splints  which  interfered 
with  the  knee,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  foot  lameness. 
Action  alone  cannot  be  trusted  to  guide  us  to  the  seat  of 
shoulder  lameness. 

Probably  in  no  part  of  the  body  do  lesions  of  muscle 
so  often  cause  lameness  as  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder. 
We  know  that  the  hexor-brachii  suffers  from  external 
injury  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  also  be  damaged  by 
sprain.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  met  with  a  case 
in  which  I  traced  lameness  to  this  causo.  That  the 
antagonistic  muscle — the  extensor  brachii — is  sometimes 
injured  I  know.  I  have  seen  it  wasted  frequently,  but 
whether  such  wasting  takes  place  from  primary  disease 
or  injury  is  by  no  means  clear.  More  than  one  definite 
cause  of  lameness  in  the  shoulder  region  is  accompanied 
by  a  letting  down  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  so 
that  the  leg  hangs  and  the  extensor  brachii  is  stretched. 
When  such  cases  are  prolonged  wasting  of  the  extensor 
muscle  always  results,  and  the  animal  regains  sound 
action  long  before  the  muscle  returns  to  its  original 
bulk. 

There  is  a  form  of  lameness  in  which  pressure  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  levator  humeri  causes  spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscle.  In  two  cases  where  I  have  met 
this  symptom  there  has  been  also  evidence  of  pain  on 
depression  of  the  neck.  In  both  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  disclosed  disease  affecting  the  fibro-cartilagenous 
disc  and  articular  surface  of  one  or  more  cervical 
vertebrai.  In  another  case,  the  chief  symptoms  of  which 
were  a  crouching  position  of  the  body  between  the  fore 
limbs  and  a  want  of  co-ordination  of  movement  in  the 
shoulder  muscles,  a  post-mortem  examination  showed 
disease  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
dorsal  vertebrae.  It  is  difficult  then,  when  the  action  of 
muscles  is  alone  the  indication  of  lameness,  to  be  certain 
whether  the  intrinsic  structure  of  the  muscle  is  at  fault 
or  its  nervous  supply.  It  is  also  certain  that  movement 
of  a  region  may  be  defective  or  irregular  as  the  result  of 
intense  pain  emanating  from  a  distant  part — increased 
by  motion. 

There  is  a  marked  shoulder  lameness  in  which  the 
whole  region  seems  to  drop.  From  the  striking  position 
of  the  elbow,  which  may  be  six  inches  or  more  lower  than 
its  fellow,  such  cases  have  been  termed  “  dropped  elbow.” 
The  knee  is  bent  and  the  fetlock  flexed  so  that  only  the 
front  of  the  hoof  touches  the  ground.  Messrs.  Willis, 
Byerley,  H.  G.  Bogers  and  others  have  discovered  fracture 
of  the  first  rib  as  the  only  lesion  visible  on  post-mortem 
examination  in  these  cases.  A  first  look  at  such  a  case 
would  suggest  paralysis  of  the  extensor  brachii,  but  if  the 
limb  be  straightened  by  holding  the  foot  firmly  on  the 
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ground  and  forcing  back  the  knee,  the  elbow  is  raised  to 
its  normal  position  and  the  extensor  muscle  presents  no 
sign  of  disease  that  can  be  seen  or  felt.  Such  cases  are 
so  distinctive  that  they  have  been  diagnosed  during  life 
and  the  diagnosis  verified  by  post-mortem  examination. 
Some  of  them  exist  for  weeks  or  even  months  without 
indication  of  returning  soundness  and  the  post-mortem 
discloses  a  united  fracture  of  the  first  rib.  Others,  after 
exhibiting  for  some  weeks  quite  as  acute  symptoms  as 
the  incurable  cases,  gradually  regain  the  power  to  stand 
on  the  foot,  then  to  move  the  limb  forward  with  little 
difficulty,  and  finally  become  quite  sound  and  resume 
work.  In  my  own  experience  three  of  these  cases  have 
shown  a  peculiar  event.  Up  to  a  certain  day  they  have 
given  no  sign  of  improvement  ;  they  have  required 
assistance  to  rise  and  when  standing  were  incapable  of 
putting  the  slightest  weight  upon  the  foot.  On  visiting 
there  next  day  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  horse  stand¬ 
ing  and  with  care  capable  of  being  led  out  a  few  yards. 
The  leg  is  moved  forward  the  foot  laid  on  the  ground  and 
progression  made  somehow.  Of  course  when  weight  is 
placed  upon  the  limb  there  is  almost  a  muscular  collapse 
of  the  shoulder — but  locomotion  is  possible,  whereas  the 
day  before  it  was  not.  After  this,  recovery  goes  on 
slowly.  In  every  case  the  horse-keepers  told  me  the 
same  tale.  “  He  made  a  great  row  as  though  struggling 
to  get  up,  I  thought  he  must  have  got  cast,  but  when  1 
ran  to  the  box  I  found  him,  to  my  astonishment,  up  and 
resting  the  foot  on  the  ground  and  when  he  walked  put¬ 
ting  some  weight  on  it.”  I  have  wondered  whether  this 
event  could  be  due  to  the  replacement  or  displacement 
of  anything  or  to  the  breaking  down  of  some  adhesions 
that  had  taken  jdace. 

The  cases  that  recover  do  not  enable  us  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  leison  which  caused  them.  Mr.  Willis 
and  Mr.  Porch  have  now  under  their  notice  horses  which 
have  shown  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  “  dropped  elbow,” 
cases  of  supposed  fracture  of  first  rib.  These  horses  have 
been  for  some  time  at  work  and  are  going  quite  sound. 
Should  they  have  the  misfortune  to  die  in  their  present 
service  a  careful  post-mortem  will  be  held  and  one  more 
doubt  in  the  diagnosis  of  lameness  cleared  up. 

Professor  Williams  in  his  “Surgery”  gives  a  very 
correct  description  of  the  symptoms  seen  in  fracture  of 
the  first  rib.  It  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “  Elbow 
Lameness  ”  and  is  traced  to  sprain  or  injury  of  the  tri¬ 
ceps  extensor  hi^achii. 

In  Mr.  Dollar’s  translation  of  Moller’s  Surgery  are  two 
drawings  of  shoulder  lameness.  The  one  at  page  452 
represents  disease  of  the  bursa  of  the  flexor  brachii.  The 
one  at  page  459  represents  paralysis  of  the  radial  nerve — 
both  are  suggestive  of  the  earlier  stages  of  fractured  first 
rib  but  neither  are  exactly  it.  A  j^osition  I  think  diag¬ 
nostic  is  seen  as  recovery  progresses — the  toot  is  placed 
forward  resting  flatly  on  the  ground  and  the  knee  is 
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flexed — a  position  only  possible  when  the  elbow  is  below 
the  level  of  its  fellow  joint. 

There  is  one  more  shoulder  lameness  I  must  submit 
for  your  discussion — the  so-called  “  shoulder  slip.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  describes  it  as  “  that  peculiar  outward 
slipping  movement  of  the  shoulder  joint,  at  each  step  the 
animal  takes,  when  the  foot  of  the  lame  limb  is  upon  the 
ground,  the  opposite  one  elevated  from  it,  and  when  the 
weight  of  the  horse  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  lame  side. 
It  would  appear  almost  as  if  the  shoulder  were  out  of 
joint  hence  the  term  “shoulder  slip.”  He  adds,  “In 
some  cases  there  will  be  swelling  and  heat  over  the  course 
of  the  spinata  muscles ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
actual  lameness  does  not  occur  until  the  muscles  have 
become  atrophied. 

In  Moller  I  find  this  description — “  The  disease  then  is 
distinguished  by  lameness  when  weight  is  placed  upon 
the  limb,  by  abduction  of  the  limb  and  by  jerking  of  the 
shoulder  outwards  at  the  moment  when  the  leg  is  per¬ 
pendicular.  Atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles  occurs 
later  and  is  most  marked  in  the  spinatus  and  teres 
muscles.”  The  name  of  the  lameness  according  to 
Moller  is  “paralyses  of  the  supra  scapula  nerve”  and 
the  causes  are  blows  and  other  injuries,  “  violent  back¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  leg  whereby 
the  nerve  is  stretched.” 

Moller  states  that  “  Section  of  the  tendon  of  the  postea- 
spinata  muscle  results  in  precisely  similar  lameness,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  convinced  myself  and  have  demonstrated 
to  my  students.” 

Williams  states  the  condition  mostly  occurs  in  young- 
horses  at  plough.  Moller  says  nothing  of  ploughing  as 
a  cause,  nor  does  he  refer  to  age  as  predisposing  to  it. 

The  two  authorities,  you  will  notice,  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  lesion.  Moller  believes  the  nerve  to  be 
injured  and  the  muscle  then  to  become  paralysed. 
Williams  believes  the  muscle  is  first  sprained  and  the 
atrophy  follows.  My  experience  of  these  cases  is  confined 
to  two  instances — both  of  which  showed  extensive 
atrophy  and  lameness,  but  in  neither  was  any  history 
obtainable,  the  owners  having  just  purchased  them.  I 
cannot  quite  accept  the  theory  of  strain,  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  hypothesis  of  nerve  paralysis,  especially 
as  the  result  of  stretching. 

One  more  variety  of  shoulder  lameness  has  come  under 
my  notice — embolism  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  lame¬ 
ness  came  on  suddenly  at  work  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  the  horse  home.  The  limb  was 
almost  paralysed  and  deathly  cold.  The  horse  was  put 
in  slings  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  other  fore  leg  was 
nearly  as  bad.  Slaughter  was  at  once  carried  out  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the  site  of  the  plugged 
vessel. 

_  In  ]  849  Percival  wrote  on  lameness.  He  recognised 
disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  and  disease  of  the  bicipital 
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groove,  but  that  was  all  the  definition  he  attempted. 
Barlow  more  distinctly  defined  these  conditions  and 
added  a  good  account  of  “shoulder  slip.”  We  have,  I 
fear,  not  made  much  progress  since.  In  fact  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Willis’s  discovery  of  fracture  of  the  first  rib  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  and 
classify  any  further  than  Barlow.  Holler  I  must  confess 
differentiates  more  thoroughly  than  any  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  but  I  feel  a  doubt  in  accepting 
all  his  distinctions.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this 
author  acknowledges  the  difficulties  and  in  a  chapter  on 
“Shoulder  Lameness”  points  out  that  in  many  cases 
where  the  shoulder  is  indicated  as  the  region  affected,  it 
is  impossible  to  exactly  locate  the  lesion.  I  agree  with 
him. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Parker  said  Mr.  Hunting  alluding  to  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  said  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  such 
a  case.  Well,  he  had  seen  one.  He  assisted  in  reducing 
it  and  the  horse  got  perfectly  well  afterwards.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  it  being  dislocated,  and  further¬ 
more,  it  was  at  the  time  reported  in  The  Vetei  inarian. 
He  had  also  read  of  other  cases. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  Was  there  any  diagnostic  symptom  ! 

Mr.  Parkrr  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Wartnaby  :  Did  you  use  chloroform'? 

Mr.  Parker  :  No.  The  case  took  place  about  38 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Malcolm  said  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Hunting’s  paper.  It  was  certainly  very  difficult, 
as  Mr.  Hunting  said,  to  diagnose  the  exact  cause  of 
shoulder  lameness.  Mr.  Hunting  had  asked  them  to  say 
whether  they  had  met  with  a  case  of  luxation,  and  he 
(the  speaker)  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Parker’s  ex- 
jierience.  Personally,  he  had  never  seen  a  case,  nor  any¬ 
thing  approaching  it.  Mr.  Hunting  had  referred  at  some 
length  to  cases  of  fracture  of  the  first  rib,  in  which 
there  was  marked  dropping  of  the  elbow,  and  had  also 
reminded  them  of  cases  which  were  described  by  Mdller 
as  paralysis  of  the  radial  nerve  characterised  by  the 
same  symptom.  He  must  say  he  had  had  somewhat 
similar  cases,  so  far  as  symptoms  went,  but  he  had  diag¬ 
nosed  quite  differently.  He  diagnosed  them  as  severe 
strain  of  the  caput  muscles.  In  that  condition  they 
found  a  marked  symptom  in  manipulating  the  leg,  so 
marked,  indeed,  that  their  stablemen  could  recognise  it 
as  well  as  himself.  A  horse  suffering  from  this  sprain 
could  not  bear  his  leg  to  be  pulled  forward,  and  reared 
up  whenever  the  caput  muscles  were  extended  in  that 
way.  The  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  was  borne  out  by 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  case,  in  that  they 
always  got  very  marked  atrophy  of  those  muscles,  which 
seldom  regained  their  normal  bulk,  and  althongh  it 
usually  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  horse  was  fit 
to  work  again,  yet  in  many  cases  the  horse  became 
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practically  sound  ultimately,  and  continued  so  for  years. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  see  any  of  those  sudden 
recoveries. 

Mr,  Hunting  (interposing) :  The  commencement  of 
recovery. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  accepting  the  correction,  and  continuing, 
said  he  had  not  been  able  to  notice  that  in  the  cases 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation.  If  it  were 
paralysis  of  the  nerve,  he  could  not  understand  the  ex¬ 
cessive  pain  which  the  horse  experienced  when  the  limb 
was  raised,  and  if  it  were  fracture  of  the  first  rib  he 
could  not  understand  the  marked  localised  muscular 
atrophy.  These  facts — the  immediate  excessive  pain 
and  the  marked  sequent  muscular  atrophy  impelled  him 
to  believe  that  they  had  got  severe  muscular  injury.  He 
had  seen  a  good  many  so-called  cases  of  shoulder  slip, 
but  could  say  little  about  their  production.  He  had 
once  a  marked  case  of  lameness  due  to  axillary  abscess 
following  strangles.  The  horse  ultimately  did  well  and 
made  a  rapid  recovery.  He  remembered  another  case, 
in  which  there  was  a  large  abscess  situated  under  the 
levato?'  humer%  just  above  the  shoulder  joint.  The  case 
got  on  well,  and  did  not  need  an  operation  such  as  he 
had  seen  performed  for  the  removal  of  tumour  or 
abscess  in  that  particular  region.  In  conclusion,  he  con¬ 
gratulated  Mr.  Hunting  upon  his  courage  in  admitting 
his  mistake  in  the  case  of  foot  lameness  diagnosed  as 
shoulder  lameness — a  mistake  was  not  uncommon,  but  it 
was  more  uncommon  to  have  the  courage  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Crowhuest  said  he  had  seen  many  of  the  cases 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hunting  in  the  matter  of  young- 
horses  which  had  been  used  for  the  plough,  ancl  they 
soon  got  well  after  a  little  careful  treatment. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caeless,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
had  had  in  listening  to  the  paper,  said  he  had  had  an 
interesting  case  of  a  thoroughbred  yearling  filly,  gallop¬ 
ing  against  a  tree  and  displacing  her  shoulder.  8he  was 
under  his  care  for  5  months,  and  during  that  time,  she 
was  fomented  and  blistered,  and  also  allowed  a  little 
exercise.  The  other  day  he  saw  she  ran  second  at 
Manchester.  A  good  many  people  saw  her,  but  he  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  beyond  the  displacement 
of  the  muscles.  She  was  in  Leader’s  stable  and  he 
believed  that  now  one  shoulder  was  as  good  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Tbiggee  said  that  Mr.  Hunting  had  laid  before 
them  a  most  interesting  dissertation,  but  he  thought 
there  was  little  left  for  him  to  add.  Shoulder  lameness 
was  somewhat  rare,  and  would  only  occur  once  where 
foot  lameness  might  occur  40  or  50  times.  As  to  the 
pain  to  the  horse  while  examining,  he  thought  that  de¬ 
pended  upon  whether  they  gave  the  shoulder  an  outward 
twist  or  not.  He  thought  that  dragging  of  the  limb 
posterior  to  the  other  was  one  of  the  best  symptoms.  The 
rounded  action  was,  he  thought,  diagnostic  of  knee  lame¬ 
ness  rather  than  shoulder  lameness.  After  citing  one  or 
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two  illustrative  cases,  tlie  speaker  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  cow,  which,  he  was  afraid,  was  beneath  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ing’s  dignity. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  Above  my  intelligence  (laughter).  I 
know  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Teiggee,  said  it  might  interest  them  to  know  that 
luxation  was  a  very  common  thing  in  cows,  and  the  cases 
were  very  distinctive.  They  made  the  most  absolute  re¬ 
covery,  the  treatment  consisting  of  embrocation  or  a  blis¬ 
ter,  the  great  thing  being  that  the  cow  is  to  be  kept  tied 
in  her  stall  and  not  allowed  to  move.  There  were  also 
cases  of  neuralgic  lameness,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  he  called  to  mind  the  case  of  a  grey  mare,  which  was 
sometimes  lame  and  sometimes  sound,  according  to 
occasion.  He  believed  it  entirely  arose  from  the  nerves 
under  the  shoulder  joints.  A  pony  of  his  own  evinced 
the  same  symptoms,  suffering  at  times  unmistakably 
from  some  sort  of  shoulder  lameness.  Eegarding  the 
blunder  which  Mr.  Hunting  said  he  once  made,  he  thought 
it  only  illustrated  to  them  how  easy  it  was  to  make  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  A.  Geeen  said  he  saw  plenty  of  rough  work,  and 
shoulder  lameness  was  nothing  fresh  to  him.  He  re¬ 
membered  very  well  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
which  occurred  to  a  canal  horse,  near  Smethwick.  It 
had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  being  an  old  horse  was 
destroyed,  rather  than  the  expense  should  be  incurred  in 
the  matter  of  treatment.  He  also  remembered  a  case  in 
a  cow,  which  was  caused  by  “  revelling.”  He  had  known 
cases  of  disease  of  the  bone,  and  when  that  acquired  a 
chronic  form,  the  slaughterhouse  was  necessary,  the  ex¬ 
treme  pain  to  the  animals  not  justifying  their  being  kept 
alive. 

Mr.  Waetnaby  said  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  them 
in  the  Midlands  to  have  a  visit  from  their  professional 
brethren  in  London.  He  had  little  to  add  to  the  discussion 
hen  in  progress.  He  agreed  with  nearly  everything 
Mr.  Hunting  had  said,  and  particularly  with  his  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  difficult  to  locate  the  seat  of  the  injury 
in  shoulder  lameness.  He  found  it  very  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  decide  whether  the  lameness  was  really  in  the 
shoulder  at  all.  He  shared  Mr.  Hunting’s  opinion  that 
pressure  of  the  fingers  in  some  cases  was  not  a  diagnostic 
guide,  although  in  other  cases,  of  course,  that  was.  He 
proceeded  to  mention  an  interesting  case  of  shoulder 
mmeness,  where,  he  thought,  the  trouble  must  have  been 
of  a  nerve  character.  He  had  himself  a  high-couraged 
cob,  and  an  assistant  drove  him  out  one  day  for  about  30 
miles.  She  suddenly  dropped  dead  lame.  He  (the 
speaker)  thought  it  strange,  and  at  first  blamed  the 
assistant,  thinking  she  would  be  months  before  she  got 
round,  but  to  his  astonishment  she  was  nearly  better  the 
next  day  and  on  the  day  afterwards  quite  better.  This 
happened  many  time  when  .she  went  on  a  long  journey, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hour’s  rest,  she  would  be 
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sound  again.  With  regard  to  those  cases  designated 
shoulder  slip,  he  agreed  with  those  gentlemen  who  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  ploughing.  He  had  seen  a  good  many  cases 
in  plough  horses,  nearly  always  young  animals,  and  it 
was  generally  the  furrow  horse.  He  agreed  also  with 
Mr.  Trigger  that  those  cases  were  very  marked  in  the 
cow.  There  was  lameness  in  the  shoulder  the  cause  of 
which  Mr.  Hunting  had  not  touched  upon,  and  that  was 
rheumatism.  He  himself  had  had  several  cases.  With 
regard  to  the  case  which  Mr.  Hunting  had  related 
wherein,  after  fomenting  the  shoulder  the  trouble  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  foot,  he  (the  speaker)  must  plead 
guilty  to  a  similar  error,  and  he  now  always  examined 
the  foot  very  carefully  as  well  as  the  shoulder.  He  once 
knew  a  case  of  shoulder  lameness  follow  poll-evil,  and 
he  wondered  whether  the  affections  had  anything  to  do 
with  each  other. 

Mr.  Jones  mentioned  several  cases  bearing  upon  the 
subject  which  he  had  seen.  He  once  went  to  examine  a 
cow  with  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  it  had  a  speedy  and 
marvellous  cure.  Being  brought  out,  she  ran  round  the 
yard  like  mad,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  put  her  own 
shoulder  in. 

Mr.  Crowhuest  said  that  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker  about  rheumatism  brought  to  his  mind  the  case 
of  a  horse  he  had,  which  had  a  most  acute  attack  of 
rheumatism  in  the  left  shoulder.  It  was  treated,  and  the 
rheumatism  shifted  round  to  another  place,  a  cure  being 
ultimately  effected. 

The  Chairman,  in  winding  up  the  discussion,  said  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Hunting  for  his 
extreme  kindness  in  coming  before  them  with  such  an 
interesting  paper,  and  he  hoped  he  would  be  gratified 
with  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place.  There  was 
little  left  for  him  to  add.  Nearly  all  their  cases  of 
shoulder  lameness  were  treated  on  the  negative  principle. 
They  got  nothing  positive  to  go  by,  and  simply  because 
there  was  no  external  sign,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  shoulder  lameness.  He  thought  many  cases 
treated  as  such  were  never  shoulder  lameness  at  all. 
Regarding  the  suggestion  that  the  patient  while  under 
treatment  should  be  kept  perfectly  still,  he  believed  the 
muscles  would  waste  from  inaction  rather  than  from 
anything  else.  Res]:)ecting  the  mistakes  made  by  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons,  he  thought  they  ought  to  examine  every 
case  in  the  foot.  He  was  speaking  from  experience,  and 
he  had  been  far  more  careful  in  examining  cases  of  lame¬ 
ness  since  what  once  happened  to  him  with  a  very 
valuable  cart  mare. 

Mr.  Hunting  rejJied.  He  said  that  Mr.  Parker’s  case 
of  dislocation  should  clear  up  any  doubts  he  may  have 
had  as  to  such  a  lesion  taking  place,  but  it  would  have 
given  him  stronger  faith  if  it  had  not  happened  so  long 
ago  as  38  years.  However,  he  would  accept  it  as  far  as 
it  went.  Mr.  Malcolm  said  he  had  a  case  answering  the 
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description  of  the  symptoms  he  gave  as  due  to  fracture 
of  the  first  rib.  Mr.  Malcolm  thought  the  lesion  was 
sprain  of  the  extensor  muscles  and  that  he  proved  his 
point  by  manipulation.  When  he  drew  the  limb  forward 
it  caused  great  pain  to  the  animal,  which  would  be  due 
to  the  stretching  of  the  injured  extensor  muscle.  But 
unfortunately  in  cases  in  which  the  rib  had  been  found 
to  be  broken,  precisely  the  same  symptoms  had  followed 
the  lifting  of  the  leg,  as  he  had  described.  Therefore 
this  symptom  was  no  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  diag¬ 
nosis.  Then  Mr.  Malcolm  thought  that  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  was  a  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
diagnosis,  but  unfortunately,  in  cases  shown  by  post¬ 
mortem  to  be  due  to  fracture  of  the  rib,  atrophy  also 
existed,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  muscle  in 
the  early  stages.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Malcolm  that  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  was  never  completely  replaced. 
There  was  a  curious  circumstance  about  the  origin  of 
cases.  Mr.  Malcolm  thought  his  horses  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  mis-steps  through  getting  the  foot  in  the  soft 
ground.  Now,  in  London,  the  cases  which  he  (Mr. 
Hunting)  had  seen  had  nearly  all  been  ’bus  horses,  and 
the  history  was  nearly  always  the  same.  Either  the 
horse  had  stumbled  and  nearly  fallen,  or  he  had  started 
suddenly  and  stumbled,  but  in  neither  case  was  there  an 
actual  fall.  Another  circumstance  worth  noting  was  that 
the  animals  were  always  higii-couraged  ones.  He  never 
knew  it  occur  in  a  riding  horse,  and  he  therefore  won¬ 
dered  whether  a  collar  might  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  at  any  rate  he  offered  that  as  a  possibility.  Mr.  Crow- 
hurst  referred  to  shoulder  slip,  and  said  he  did  not  think 
those  cases  were  accounted  for  by  original  nerve  injury. 
If  so,  said  Mr.  Crowhurst,  why  did  they  recover  ?  He 
(Mr.  Hunting)  was  inclined  to  think  that  Moller  was  apt 
to  classify  shoulder  injuries  without  sufficient  evidence, 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  if  a  nerve  were  injured  that 
nerve  might  not  recover  the  same  as  any  other  structure. 
He  proceeded  to  express  his  acquiescence  in  other 
speakers,  and  added  that  all  illustrated  cases  to  his  mind 
were  more  interesting  when  followed  by  a  post-mortem, 
at  any  rate  he  had  stronger  faith  in  his  own  diagnosis 
after  a  post-mortem  than  before.  He  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  touch  upon  rheumatism.  Well,  the  reason  was 
that  he  never  had  a  case  in  the  shonlder  and  recognised 
it,  although  he  accepted  the  case  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  speakers  where  the  disease  shifted  from  one  place  to 
another  as  being  undoubtedly  rheumatism.  As  regarded 
Mr.  Wartnaby’s  association  of  poll  evil  and  shoulder 
lameness,  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  a  co-incidence. 
He  appreciated  the  meeting’s  kindness  towards  him  in  his 
endeavours  to  interest  them,  and  if  satisfaction  were  to 
be  derived  from  a  very  complete  agreement  with  the 
opinions  he  had  advanced,  he  ought  indeed  to  be  satisfied. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  altogether  satisfied,  as 
he  wanted  to  extract  from  them  a  little  more  that  he  did 
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not  know.  It  was  difficult  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  their 
diagnosis  until  after  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  owners,  in  the  interests  of 
science  to  have  their  animals  killed,  where  there  was  a 
possibility  of  their  recovering.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
theorise,  but  it  was  time,  he  thought,  they  had  some 
arrangement  whereby  a  practitioner’s  expenses  could  be 
defrayed  in  cases  where  he  might  hold  a  post-mortem 
for  the  benefit  of  science.  Shoulder  lameness  was  one  of 
those  things  upon  which  post-mortems  would  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light.  There  were  many  other  cases  where 
a  few  pounds  expended  on  the  purchase  of  the  horse  and 
a  careful  post-mortem  examination  would  add  to  our 
general  stock  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Malcolm  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hunting  for  his  address,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Sec.  and  unanimously  approved. 

The  President  of  the  College. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  said 
Before  we  separate  we  ought  to  congratulate  one  of  our 
members  upon  his  promotion  to  a  most  enviable  position. 
Mr.  Trigger,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  made,  since  our 
last  assembly,  president  of  the  B,oyal  College  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Surgeons.  We,  as  an  association,  are  particularly 
proud  of  him  in  that  capacity,  for  he  was  one  of  your 
nominees,  and  we  trust  that  his  year  of  office  will  be  a 
thoroughly  happy  and  successful  one.  I  am  likewise 
hoping  that  the  Midland  Counties  will  not  only  provide 
the  president  this  year,  but  that  one  of  our  members  hold 
the  same  position  next  year. 

Mr.  Trigger,  by  way  of  reply,  said  : — Your  kind  re¬ 
marks  have  taken  me  by  surprise,  but  as  you  have 
given  me  this  opportunity  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
that  the  position  which  I  occupy  to-day  dates  entirely 
from  the  day  I  joined  this  association.  From  that  day, 
probably  20  years  ago,  I  have  received  greater  kindness 
from  this  association  than  any  merits  of  mine  deserve. 
Since  you  did  me  the  honour  of  returning  me  to  the 
Council  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  give  every  attention 
to  your  interests  and  to  the  politics  of  the  profession 
generally.  I  have  not  lightly  undertaken  the  duties  of 
president  but  I  have  done  so  with  a  great  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  I  hope  the  profession  may  pull  together. 
I  was  present  at  the  examinations  in  Scotland,  both  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  they  are 
being  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  the  Coun¬ 
cil  will  only  let  the  examiners  alone  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
far  more  satisfactory  times  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Very  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  now  that  things 
are  getting  into  a  good  working  groove,  I  hope  they  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  there.  I  think  there  s  one  matter 
which  you  will  all  have  to  consider,  and  that  is  the 
pecuniary  position  of  the  College.  It  is  as  much  a  matter 
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for  the  profession  as  it  is  for  the  Council.  I  think  that 
if  the  College  is  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  position  it 
ought  to  maintain  among  other  corporate  bodies  it  should 
be  a  much  richer  body  than  it  now  is.  Our  sole  income 
at  present  is  from  the  students’  examination  fees.  We 
can’t  save  money  ;  we  can  pay  our  way  and  that  is  the 
most  we  can  do.  I  do  think  it  is  a  question  the  profes¬ 
sion  should  consider,  and  as  there  seems  no  other  way 
of  raising  money  to  make  our  position  better,  I  would 
suggest  the  payment  of  a  small  registration  fee,  say 
10s.  per  annum  by  every  member  of  the  profession. 
If  you  consider  that  you  will  see  what  it  means.  We 
should  soon  be  able  to  hold  our  own  in  everything  that 
goes  on,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  dignity  and  be  the 
progressive  institution  that  we  hope  to  be,  we  must  have 
money  to  do  it  with.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  exercise  no  begrudging  spirit  so  far  as  his  own 
pocket  is  concerned,  but  that  will  not  meet  the  difficulty, 
if  you  consider  how  small  a  thing  it  means.  We  now 
supply  a  Register  at  a  dead  loss,  which  means  about  £50 
a  year,  but  if  every  member  paid  a  registration  fee  of 
10s.  per  year,  we  should  in  a  few  years  be  an  immensely 
richer  body  than  we  are  to-day.  We  should  be  in  a 
position  to  give  scholarships,  and  take  a  leading  part 
in  all  scientific  matters,  which  at  the  present  time  we 
cannot  possibly  do.  We  cannot  bleed  the  students  any 
more — we  have  now  reached  the  utmost  limits  in  tliat 
direction.  I  invite  you  to  think  over  what  I  have  told. 
If  as  I  have  suggested  we  could  adopt  a  small  annual 
registration  fee,  it  would  not  harm  anyone  but  would  be 
an  immense  source  of  benefit  to  our  College. 

Next  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  asked  the  meeting  to  decide  where 
the  next  quarterly  gathering  should  take  place. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed,  and  Mr.  Over  seconded,  that  it  be 
at  Leicester. 

Mr.  Trigger  proposed,  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  seconded, 
that  the  meeting  be  again  held  at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Malcolm  and  others  took  exception  to  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  to  change  the  venue  as  much 
as  possible. 

Eventually,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
original  motion  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Leicester 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burchnall, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Carless,  having  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
Gooch  for  his  services  in  the  chair,  tea  was  partaken  of  in 
an  adjoining  room,  after  which  the  members 
dispersed. 


II.  J.  Dawes,  Hon.  Sec. 
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NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  summer  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Bon  Accord  Restaurant,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen,  on 
Saturday,  August  29th.  The  President  (J  ames  Thomson, 
Esq.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  tliere  wjre  also  present 
Messrs.  McGregor,  Howie,  Morrison,  Mellis,  Wood,  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  McDonald,  McBryde,  Anderson,  Marsden,  Bar¬ 
ron,  Sievwright,  Dawson,  Young  and  Skmner.  Messrs. 
Cameron,  Berwick-on-Tweed  ;  and  Tiiompson,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  attended  as  visitors. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  approved  and  the  roll  called,  Mr,  Paterson, 
M.R.C.V.S,,  Cluny,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  McGregor, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Howie,  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  circular  letter  from  the  Southern  Counties  Veter¬ 
inary  Medical  Association  bearing  on  exemption  of 
veterinary  surgeons  from  serving  on  juries  and  on  the 
inadequacy  of  fees  paid  to  veterinary  surgeons  when  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  in  criminal  cases  was  read. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the  South¬ 
ern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  be  suppor¬ 
ted  in  its  resolution  so  far  as  it  applies  to  exemption  from 
serving  on  juries. 

Mr.  Y  OUNG,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dundee,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Tuberculosis  and  Tuberculin  relative  to  Public  Health,” 
in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  more  cases  of 
tuberculosis  arose  in  the  human  subject  through  the  in¬ 
gestion  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  than  from  the 
ingestion  of  tuberculous  flesh,  provided  the  latter  was 
properly  cooked.  He  also  gave  some  interesting  statistics 
bearing  on  the  development  and  spread  of  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Mr.  Wood,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Turriff,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  in  Irish  Calves,”  in  which  he  very 
fully  described  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  this 
disease,  as  also  the  line  of  treatment  pursued  by  him. 
Discussion  having  been  invited  on  these  papers, 

Mr.  Barron  intimated  his  approval  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
treatment  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  by  ammon.  carb.  and 
other  stimulants,  but  so  far  as  tuberculin  was  concerned 
his  experience  was  nil.  ^ 

Mr.  G.  Thompson,  Edinburgh,  spoke  some  length 
on  tuberculosis,  and  from  numerous  autopsies  of  cattle 
condemned  through  the  tuberculin  test  which  he  had 
witnessed,  he  felt  disposed  to  question  the  veracity  of 
tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  aid. 

Mr.  Mellis,  Inverurie,  stated  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  tested  by  him  the  temperature  rose  to  a 
degree  much  in  excess  of  that  usually  seen  in  pronounced 
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cases  of  tuberculosis  as  shown  by  the  aid  of  tuberculin  in 
other  hands. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Keith,  considered  a  temperature  of  104 
to  105°  Fah.  as  being  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  McBryde,  Stricken,  was  of  opinion  that  all  breed¬ 
ing  stock  should  be  submitted  to  the  tuberculin  test  with 
the  view  of  eradicating  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  McPherson,  Huntly,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  mode  of  treatment  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  presently 
advocated  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  referring  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  ]ie  considered  that  the  tuberculin  test  ought  to  be 
made  compulsory  in  every  herd  of  breeding  stock. 

Mr.  Cameron,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  being  invited  to 
express  his  opinion  stated  that  in  his  district  catarrhal 
pneumonia  in  calves  was  not  at  all  prevalent.  Regard¬ 
ing  tuberculosis  he  thought  the  public  were  too  apathe¬ 
tic,  and  he  would  urge  on  every  veterinary  surgeon  the 
necessity  for  making  every  enquiry  and  representation 
anent  this  dire  scourge. 

Mr.  Morrison,  New  Deer,  also  spoke  on  tuberculosis, 
and  thought  highly  of  the  administration  of  terebene  in 
the  treatment  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Mr.  McLaren,  Brechin,  recommended  ol.  terebinth 
and  ol.  lini.  as  being  very  efficacious  in  catarrhal 
jmeumonia. 

Mr.  Paterson,  Oluny,  was  in  favour  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  terebene  by  inhalation  through  the  medium  of 
hot  water  in  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Howie,  Alford,  had  been  successful  with  stimu¬ 
lants. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Old  Meldrum,  made  a  few  remarks  on 
tuberculosis  and  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

The  President,  in  retiring,  made  mention  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  by  him  during  the  two  years  he  had 
been  in  office  and  of  the  able  assistance  rendered  him  by 
the  members  and  officebearers,  towards  rendering  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  successful he  wished  the  Society 
every  success  in  the  future. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected 
officebearers  for  the  year  1896-97.  President :  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  Fife  Keith.  Vice-preddenU  :  G.  Barron,  Edit  and 
iVdani  Sievwright,  Tarland.  Secretary :  Skinner, 

Old  Meldrum.  Tr earner er  :  A  Wood,  Turriff. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  dined  toge- 
gether  in  Mollison’s  Restaurant. 

Wm.  Skinner,  Hon.  Sec. 
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BORDER  COUNTIES 
VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Bush 
Hotel,  Carlisle,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  Se])tember.  Mr.  J. 
Armstrong,  F.R.C.V.S.  Penrith,  President  of  the  Society 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present :  Mr.  H. 
Thompson,  Aspatria  (treasurer) ;  Mr.  CVarlisle,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kie,  Mr.  Hewson  (secretary),  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Garnett, 
Windermere  ;  Mr.  Croudace,  Haltwhistle. 

The  Seceetary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald,  Wigton, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  stating  “  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  a 
member  of  the  Society  after  the  proceedings  of  last 
meeting,”  and  adding  that  “perhaps  the  Chairman  would 
explain  to  the  meeting  his  acceptance  of  motions  which 
were  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  opposed  to  establish 
regulations  and  settled  practice.” 

Mr.  Garnett  said  Mr.  Donald  had  had  a  motion  on 
the  agenda  paper  for  several  meetings,  and  at  last  meet¬ 
ing,  not  being  there  to  move  it  and  not  having  deputed 
anyone  to  move  it  for  him,  the  meeting  were  quite 
justified  in  negativing  his  request  for  it  to  be  again 
held  over. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  Mr.  Donald  had  returned  the 
circular  he  sent  him  regarding  his  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  and  had  written  on  the  back  of  it  “  I  am 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  members’  privileges  and  must 
respectfully  decline  to  respond  to  the  request.”  He  felt 
very  sore  and  sorry  about  this  because  Mr.  Donald  was 
the  first  man  to  take  steps  to  form  the  Society.  Along 
with  his  (Mr.  Thompson’s)  late  son,  they  fought  hard  to 
get  it  established,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  and 
himself  they  succeeded.  He  could  not  understand  Mr. 
Donald  taking  umbrage  in  this  matter.  He  had  had  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  members.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  considered  Mr.  Donald  a  good  member,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  he  was  not  present  to-day.  Mr.  Thompson 
went  on  to  allude  to  the  poor  attendance  of  town  mem¬ 
bers  at  these  meetings.  He  himself  had  supported  the 
Society  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  had  spared  neither 
time  nor  money  to  keep  it  afloat ;  and  if  members  who 
did  not  attend  took  umbrage  at  the  present  office  bearers 
he  would  tender  his  resignation  as  treasurer  at  next 
meeting,  and  he  hoped  the  Secretary  would  do  the  same, 
and  let  the  two  offices  go  into  one  hand,  but  he  would 
do  his  level  best  to  support  the  Society. 

The  President  said  he  did  not  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Donald’s  communications.  He  was  there  to 
be  called  to  order  if  he  had  acted  contrary  to  precedent. 
He  challenged  anyone  to  say  so.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Donald  come  to  that  meeting  and  back  up  what  he  had 
said.  There  was  another  thing.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
Society  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  two  members  on 
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the  Council.  Now  they  had  none.  So  far  as  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  concerned  he  would  say  nothing.  He  fought 
the  battle  of  a  good  man.  What  did  Mr.  Donald  do  ? 
When  he  thought  he  had  a  chance  of  becoming  an 
examiner  he  threw  it  up,  and  never  said  once  that  he 
was  going  to  retire  from  their  representation. 

Mr.  Mckie  suggested  that  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr. 
Donald  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  Mr. 
Croudace  seconded  the  motion  which  was  agreed  to. 

Service  on  Juries. 

The  Secretary  read  the  circular  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  Southampton,  with  regard  to  the  exemption 
of  veterinary  surgeons  from  jury  service  and  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fees  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Garnett  said  it  was  certainly  a  desirable  thing, 
though  as  to  getting  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  suggested, 
he  did  not  know  whether  that  would  be  requisite.  He 
would  like  to  support  the  Southern  Counties  all  they 
could. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  it  appeared  that  the  subject  had 
been  brought  before  the  Council,  and  they  had  replied 
that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter,  recommending  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Parliamen¬ 
tary  representatives.  This  method  of  treating  so  com¬ 
mon-sense  a  question  by  the  Council  was  considered  to 
be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  National  Veterinary 
Association.  He  thought  it  was  by  the  aid  of  societies 
like  this  that  such  things  were  to  be  brought  about. 
Their  object  was  to  benefit  the  profession  generally  and 
not  single  individuals. 

Mr.  Carlisle  said  exemption  from  jury  service  was 
attempted  many  years  ago,  but  not  successfully. 

Addresses  oe  Sympathy. 

Addresses  of  condolence  on  family  bereavement  were 
adopted  by  the  meeting  and  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary,  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Carlisle  on  the  loss  of 
his  daughter,  to  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  Aspatria,  on  the  loss 
of  his  daughter,  and  to  Mr.  Jos.  Pears,  Penrith,  who 
during  one  year  lost  three  daughters,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  21  to  33. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hewson  a  similar  address  was 
presented  to  the  President,  whose  mother  died  a  short 
Line  ago. 

New  Members. 

Mr.  Hewson  nominated  Mr.  James  Spence  Smith, 
Aspatria,  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

X  Kays  and  the  Horse’s  Foot. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
demonstration  of  the  X  rays  at  the  Melrose  meeting,  and 
what  gratified  him  most  was  to  see  the  a]iplication  of  the 
rays  to  the  foot  of  a  horse,  the  photograph  showing  that 
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tlie  nails  in  the  horn  took  from  an  outward  to  an  in¬ 
ward  direction.  Tliis  was  gratifying  to  him  on  account 
of  a  little  “tiff”  he  had,  the  particulars  of  which  he 
brought  before  the  last  meeting. 

Cases  of  Umbilical  Hernia. 

Mr.  Thompson  speaking  on  this  subject,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  President  at  last  meeting,  said  the  tw^o 
cases  which  Mr.  Armstrong  then  brought  forward  were 
rather  unique,  and  showed  that  opening  into  the  abdomen 
was  not  such  a  very  serious  matter  as  they  used  to  think. 
How  many  thousands  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs  and 
cats,  were  castrated  when  young  ;  the  opening  was  made 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  yet  all  seemed  to  do  well.  But 
Mr.  Armstrong’s  cases  went  further,  an  opening  being 
made  into  the  intestines.  One  grand  feature  about  them 
was  non-intervention.  In  the  principle  portion  of  these 
cases  as  long  as  the  animal  will  feed,  and  show  no  consti¬ 
tutional  disturbance,  let  well  alone,  and  don’t  interfere. 
It  was  astonishing  what  nature  would  do.  Whereas  if 
you  began  to  wash  and  interfere,  possibly  the  case  would 
terminate  fatally.  He  once  saw  this  well  exemplified  in 
a  case  of  hernia  of  the  brain  in  a  young  groom,  who  had 
been  pitched  off  a  horse  and  kicked  on  the  side  of  the 
head  ;  a  portion  of  the  convolution  of  the  brain  came 
through  the  opening  on  to  his  ear  for  an  inch  and  a  half. 
He  was  carried  home  and  put  on  a  mattress.  The  doctor 
(Hr.  Jones)  would  not  allow  him  to  be  undressed,  and 
would  not  let  them  touch  the  piece  of  brain  or  even 
sponge  off  the  blood.  The  owner  of  the  horse  was  so 
sympathetic  that  he  would  touch  the  young  man’s  lips 
with  some  brandy  and  water  on  a  feather.  He  im¬ 
mediately  went  into  convulsions.  Great  care  had  then 
to  be  used,  and  within  a  few  days  the  brain  gradually 
receded,  and  went  nicely  back  into  its  place,  and  a 
splendid  recovery  resulted  which  was  due  to  non-inter¬ 
vention.  He  was  like  Macbeth  in  reference  to  physic — 
“  I’ll  have  none  of  it.” 

The  President  said  he  had  little  to  add  to  what  he 
said  at  last  meeting  on  this  subject.  He  tried  to  show 
them  what  Mr.  Thompson  had  now  advanced.  The 
advantages  of  non-interference,  cleanliness,  and  anti¬ 
septics. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  did  not  say  cleanliness  and  anti¬ 
septics,  I  said  non-intervention. 

The  President  added  that  he  agreed  with  some  of 
Mr.  Thompson’s  remarks,  but  not  with  all. 

Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson. 

Doed,  the  Council  of  the  R.C.  V.S.  as  at  'present  constituted 
represent  the  p>rofession  ?  with  some  anomalies  of  the 
Council. 

As  an  ex-Gouncilman  and  one  that  was  blackballed  at 
the  last  election  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Council  as  at 
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present  constituted  does  not  represent  the  jirofession. 

On  examining  the  Eegister  of  ]  896,  the  total  number 
of  the  profession  is  3179,  estimated  as  follows  : — 


England 

- 

2043 

Scotland 

- 

347 

Ireland 

- 

303 

Wales 

- 

91 

Foreign  Parts 

- 

203 

The  Army 

- 

192 

3179 

These  are  represented  on  the  Council  Board  by  32 
members  or  about  one  to  every  99,  and  if  a  proper 
electoral  division  was  made  the  representation  would  be 
something  like  the  following  : — 


Middlesex 

241  members 

2i  representatives 

Lancashire 

202 

5  J 

yy 

Yorkshire 

291 

3 

yy 

Rest  of  England 

1309 

13 

yy 

Scotland 

347 

‘^-1 

02 

yy 

Ireland 

303 

3 

yy 

Wales 

91 

1 

yy 

Army 

192 

2 

yy 

Foreign 

203 

2 

yy 

3179 

32 

Now  how  are  we  represented?  Bef erring  to  the  names 
of  those  on  the  Board,  as  at  present  formed,  there  are  no 
less  than  ten  of  them  living  in  London  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  Council,  three  of  whom  are  teachers 
at  the  Camden  Town  Veterinary  College,  so  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  Council  represents  London  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Lancashire  has  three  members  from  Manchester  alone, 
Yorkshire  has  two  representatives,  while  Ireland  has  only 
one  lay  Councilman,  and  two  of  the  Scottish  colleges  are 
represented  by  three  members  from  the  teaching  staff, 
while  Glasgow  College  and  the  lay  members  of  Scotland 
have  no  representation  at  all ;  the  army  is  also  well 
represented. 

Now,  gentlemen,  should  this  state  of  things  exist  ?  I 
say  no  !  and  I  again  repeat  what  I  said  at  Penrith  at  our 
meeting  on  1 3th  March  last,  that  the  profession  will  not 
be  properly  represented  until  we  have  electoral  divis¬ 
ions  and  members  of  Council  paid  for  their  services.  It 
can  hardly  be  looked  for,  a  country  practitioner  leaving 
his  work  for  two  or  three  days  and  paying  his  own  ex¬ 
penses  to  and  from  London  four  or  five  times  a  year,  and 
it  is  only  by  agitation  that  these  reforms  can  be  brought 
about.  This  and  all  kindred  societies  should  take  the 
matter  up  and  refuse  to  support  candidates  for  the 
Council  Board  unless  they  will  endeavour  to  bring  about 
this  legislation.  But  from  the  experience  we  had  at  the 
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last  election  it  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  the 
profession  generally  pay  little  attention  or  care  very 
little  about  veterinary  politics,  this  was  well  exemplified 
when  the  anonymous  circular  with  the  large  black  lines 
through  some  of  the  retiring  members  names  was  so  well 
responded  to,  it  showed  pretty  well  the  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  profession  on  veterinary  politics. 

It  was  a  splendid  electoral  dodge  on  the  eve  of  filling 
up  the  voting  papers,  and  this  was  said  to  be  done  in 
support  of  higher  education,  while  those  men  who  were 
black-balled  were  saddled  with  being  against  it,  and 
were  sent  to  the  right-about  for  sticking  to  the  bye-laws 
even  when  supported  by  counsels  opinion — they  were  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  higher  education  as  those  on  the 
other  side  who  professed  to  be  its  great  supporters. 

If  bye-law  52  did  not  fulfil  the  requirements,  notice  of 
motion  should  have  first  been  given  to  have  it  rescinded, 
and  not  amended,  and  another  put  in  its  place,  but  as 
long  as  it  remained  on  the  Register  it  would  have  to  be 
followed. 

On  referring  to  the  Register  it  will  be  found  that 
bye-law  52  and  the  first  schedule  had  to  be  read  together 
to  be  understood.  The  bye-law  said  “  that  students  who 
enter  the  veterinary  schools  shall,  prior  to  their  first  pro¬ 
fessional  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  produce  to  the  secretary  of  the  R.C.Y.S.  one  of 
the  certificates  specified  on  the  first  schedule.” 

Now  the  first  schedule  contains  the  names  of  21  exam¬ 
ining  bodies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  and  a 
certificate  from  any  one  of  these  admits  the  student  as 
a  pupil  to  the  teaching  schools,  but  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  bye-laws  about  how  many  times  the  candidate  had 
to  sit  for  his  certificates. 

It  would  be  a  bit  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  dictate  to  anyone  of  the  examining  institu¬ 
tions  how  they  had  to  conduct  their  examinations,  and  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  great  storm  in  the 
teapot  was  due  to  these  certificates.  From  what  I  can 
gather  the  great  commotion  was  owing  to  students  who 
had  no  certificate  from  any  of  these  institutions  and  had 
to  pass  a  matriculation  examination  in  general  education 
prior  to  their  first  professional. 

Now  I  have  searched  the  bye-laws  through  and  cannot 
find  in  any  part  of  them  where  the  Council  of  the 
R.C.V.S.  says  that  a  student  shall  pass  any  matriculation 
examination ;  it  may  be  a  minute,  but  it  is  not  in  the  bye¬ 
laws.  Is  this  an  oversight  of  the  Council  ?  Some  of  the 
teaching  schools  include  the  matriculation  examination 
in  their  prospectuses  and  advertisements  and  name  the 
subjects  which  the  candidates  are  likely  to  be  examined 
in — is  this  by  order  of  the  Council  ? 

Bye-law  52  as  recently  altered  reads  “  Students  who 
enter  veterinary  schools  shall  prior  to  their  first  pro¬ 
fessional  examination  by  the  R.C.V.S.  produce  a  certifi¬ 
cate  entitling  the  holder  to  be  registered  as  a  medical 
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student.”  Note  the  word  shall.  Why  cannot  the  Coun¬ 
cil  make  a  bye-law  for  a  matriculation  of  its  own  and 
state  the  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  syllabus  I  This 
examination  would  have  to  be  passed  by  all  students 
who  could  not  produce  an  equivalent  certificate,  and  by 
these  means  what  is  required  of  a  young  man  entering 
College  would  be  distinctly  understood  by  all. 

This  I  think  would  put  an  end  to  the  chopping  and 
changing,  the  bitterness  and  unpleasantness  that  has 
lately  clouded  the  horizon  of  veterinary  politics.  What 
has  to  come  of  the  self-educated  men  ?  as  a  rule  they 
generally  make  the  best  men  !  I  say  let  us  have  free 
trade  in  education.  No  matter  how  or  when  a  man  gets 
his  education  if  he  satisfies  those  men  who  are  selected 
and  appointed  to  examine  him. 

With  reference  to  some  of  the  anomalies  at  present 
carried  on  at  the  Council  Board,  on  glancing  through 
the  Begister  I  was  surprised  to  note  bye-law  25.  “  That 

there  has  to  be  three  trustees  of  the  body  corporate  to 
be  elected  by  the  Council  and  shall  not  include  the 
treasurer Now  Mr.  Wragg  is  one  of  the  trustees  as 
well  as  treasurer.  How  is  this  1  Again  bye-law  29 
The  Council  shall  annually  elect  at  their  first  meetiiuj 
two  auditors  etcd  Was  this  done  at  the  first  meeting 
this  term  % 

I  was  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  last  term  and  the 
auditors  were  then  elected  on  the  motion  of  the  treasurer. 
I  asked  the  meeting  if  that  was  in  order  when  Professor 
Pritchard  got  up  and  said  he  considered  it  out  of  form, 
and  he  nominated  the  auditors,  but  neither  the  Professor 
nor  myself  were  reported  or  taken  notice  of. 

Again  bye-law  48  “  The  treasurer  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  “balance  sheet.”  Yet  Mr. 
Wragg  is  reported  to  have  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hurn- 
dall  at  the  last  annual  meeting  “  That  he  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  balance  sheet.”  Mr.  Wragg  is  a  personal 
friend  and  I  have  every  confidence  in  him,  and  feel  cer¬ 
tain  he  will  be  the  first  man  to  have  these  matters  put 
right,  he  can  only  have  accepted  the  offices  without  read¬ 
ing  the  rules. 

If  the  bye-laws  are  made  tor  the  proper  conducting 
of  the  work  of  the  College  on  business  lines  let  them 
be  adhered  to  or  rescinded  if  not  suitable,  and  substitute 
those  that  are.  The  above  shows  how  little  the  old 
members  of  the  Council  board  know  or  care  about  some 
of  the  regulations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  did  not  call  attention  to  the 
subjects  when  on  the  Council.  First,  it  takes  some  little 
time  to  get  your  bearings  and  know  the  members  of  the 
Council  ?  Second,  outsiders  living  at  long  distances 
from  any  of  their  colleagues  with  no  one  to  consult  on  the 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  board  find  that  when 
they  get  to  London  matters  are  nearly  all  cut  and  dried 
and  they  themselves  almost  powerless.  Third.  The  time 
of  the  Council  is  also  often  taken  up  with  long  sj^eeches, 
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the  principal  portion  of  which  being  foreign  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  meeting,  proving  and  fending  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  and  introducing  personalities,  etc. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  well  illustrated  in  The  Veterinary 
Record  of  August  15th  wherein  was  a  long  article  by 
Professor  McFadyean  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hunting.  I 
must  say  it  is  a  fair  good  specimen  of  my  experience  of 
the  Council  Board.  All  personalities  &c.  should  be  left 
on  the  door  step  on  entering  the  building. 

There  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  allude  to  and  that 
is  bye-law  13  which  says  “All  resolutions  carried  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  except  such  as  relate  to  the  bye¬ 
laws  shall  be  acted  upon  without  further  confirmation.” 
Yet  after  certain  resolutions  have  been  agreed  upon  in 
committee  and  passed  at  the  general  Council  meeting, 
another  meeting  is  called  in  14  days  after  for  their  con¬ 
firmation  or  otherwise,  this  I  find  in  accordance  to  the 
working  of  the  Charter  of  1844,  and  the  sooner  it  is  altered 
the  better. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  things  which  seem  to 
be  out  of  joint  in  the  working  of  our  governing  body  let 
me  again  say  that  I  consider  the  remedy  for  these 
anomalies  is  a  more  thorough  representation  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  Council.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  cannot 
be  brought  about  until  we  have  electoral  divisions.  The 
town,  the  country,  and  the  army  sections  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  be  fairly  and  proportionally  represented. 
One  other  point,  and  this  is  the  payment  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  time  and  services  rendered.  Second-class  fare  to 
and  from  London  ought  to  be  allowed  each  member,  so 
enabling  a  country  practitioner  living  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  metropolis  to  be  present  at  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  and  its  committees  as  often  as  those 
living  within  a  few  miles  of  Red  Lion  Square. 

Mr.  Carlisle  said  he  concided  with  Mr.  Thompson  in 
all  he  had  said.  The  London  men  had  things  too  much 
their  own  way  and  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
people  at  a  distance.  They  made  the  laws  and  altered 
them  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  did  not  give  country 
practitioners  a  fair  chance.  The  subject  should  be  looked 
into  by  proper  authority. 

Mr.  Garnett  said  they  must  thank  Mr.  Thompson  for 
bringing  the  question  so  fully  before  them.  It  was  time 
they  made  a  practical  move  in  it,  and  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  representation 
on  the  Council  according  to  Mr.  Thompson’s  suggestion. 
There  should  be  equal  electoral  districts  returning  a  fair 
proportion  of  members.  This  was  more  the  work  of  a 
committee  than  of  a  single  individual,  but  once  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  ventilated  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  large  body  of  country  practitioners  who,  when 
they  went  to  London  on  Council  business,  had  to  devote 
two  or  three  days  to  business  that  occupied  the  London 
men  only  a  couple  of  hours.  (Applause.) 

The  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Garnett  and  said  they 
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should  have  a  re-distribution  of  seats.  Not  long  ago 
they  were  represented  by  two  members  on  the  Council, 
now  they  had  not  even  one. 

Mr.  Garnett  moved  that  Mr.  Thompson  bring  the 
subject  up  again  in  the  form  of  a  scheme  for  the  re-distri¬ 
bution  of  seats,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

INTERESTING  CASES. 

By  Joseph  W.  Hewson,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Carlisle. 


Open-joint  in  a  Mare. 

History. — On  July  5th  a  gentleman  came  and  asked 
me  for  a  bottle  of  lotion  for  a  mare  which  had  been 
kicked  on  the  inside  of  her  hock.  I  advised  him  to  have 
the  mare  seen  to,  as  from  the  description  given  of  the 
wound  it  was  evidently  in  a  dangerous  position  and 
likely  to  result  in  open-joint.  He,  however,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  the  mare  then,  and  left 
promising  to  send  word  if  she  grew  worse.  On  July  9th 
I  had  an  urgent  message  sent  to  attend,  and  on  exami¬ 
nation  I  found  it  to  be  a  severe  case  of  open-joint. 

Treatment.-— care  was  to  have  the  mare  put 
comfortably  in  slings,  and  have  cold  water  applied  to  the 
joint  for  two  hours  night  and  morning,  after  which  the 
leg  was  dried  and  a  little  of  caryophylli  applied  directly 
to  the  wound  with  a  brush.  This  treatment  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  11th  when  a  strong  blister  of  ung.  hy- 
drarg  biniodid  was  applied  right  round  the  hock  joint. 
At  this  time  the  discharge  was  a  mixture  of  synovia  and 
pus,  having  a  curded  appearance. 

Within  a  few  days  the  discharge  ceased  and  the  wound 
apparently  healed  up,  but  unfortunately  the  discharge 
again  occurred  soon  afterwards,  with  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  before,  but  in  much  greater  quantity.  The  mare 
was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  slings  and  in  four  or  five 
days  the  discharge  again  ceased. 

On  August  9th  I  found  the  hock  very  much  swollen 
and  very  painful,  I  considered  it  best  to  fire  and  re¬ 
blister.  This  was  done,  and  the  mare  turned  out  to 
grass  three  weeks  afterwards.  She  was  run  out  until 
the  latter  part  of  October  when  it  was  found  that  the 
hock  was  permanently  anchylosed  in  a  flexed  position 
so  that  the  leg  was  no  use  to  her,  being  too  short.  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  owner  to  have  her  destroyed.  This  was  done, 
and  I  have  the  hock  in  my  possession.  (Specimen 
shown.) 

I  may  state  that  the  unfortunate  ending  of  this  case 
was  due  to  it  being  neglected  until  such  an  amount  of 
inflammation  of  the  bones  had  set  in  that  it  could  not  be 
combatted.  My  prognosis  was  very  unfavourable  from 
the  first.  I  notice  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  discharge 
as  indicating  a  destructive  or  ulcerative  process  going  on 
in  the  joint. 
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Parturient  Laminitis. 

*riiis  was  a  case  in  a  mare  which  had  foaled  but  re¬ 
tained  the  placental  membranes  for  about  10  hours,  when 
they  were  removed  and  the  womb  syringed  out  with  a 
weak  disinfecting  solution.  Fearing  that  the  case  might 
develop  into  laminitis  a  small  dose  of  quinine  sulph.  was 
administered. 

Twelve  hours  after  removing  the  placenta  I  was  sent 
for,  as  the  mare  was  showing  signs  of  acute  laminitis.  On 
my  arrival  I  found  the  mare  to  be  suffering  acute  pain 
in  her  fore  feet,  standing  in  that  position  peculiar  to 
laminitis,  and  almost  unable  to  move.  She  was  very 
feverish,  temperature  106F.,  pulse  about  80  per  minute 
and  breathing  hurriedly  ;  the  mucous  membranes  were  of 
a  reddish  yellow  colour,  with  a  slight  fcetid  discharge 
from  vagina. 

Treatment. — I  had  the  shoes  removed  and  hot  linseed 
poultices  applied  to  feet ;  half  drachm  doses  of  quinine 
were  given  every  eight  hours  for  48  hours,  during  which 
time  the  acute  symptoms  passed  off,  leaving  the  mare 
very  lame.  Cold  water  poultices  were  then  applied  for 
about  a  fortnight,  when  I  had  her  feet  dressed,  good 
broad  round  shoes  fixed  on,  and  a  strong  blister  applied 
round  the  coronets  of  both  feet. 

Soon  afterwards  she  was  turned  out  to  grass  and  a 
blister  re-applied.  She  improved  slightly  but  never  was 
able  to  work,  and  consequently  she  was  destroyed.  I 
obtained  one  of  her  feet  which  shows  great  absorption  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  os.  pedis.  The  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  exudation.  (Specimen  shown.) 

A  Decomposing  Fcetus. 

At  the  time  the  mare  was  due  to  foal  she  made  full 
preparations  but  showed  no  signs  of  actual  labour. 
Gradually  the  symptoms  passed  off,  and  no  more  notice 
was  taken  of  her  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  a  discharge 
was  noticed  coming  from  the  vagina.  This  continued 
for  about  a  week,  when  I  was  consulted.  On  examination 
I  found  the  os  uteri  partly  dilated  with  a  breech  presen¬ 
tation.  As  the  mare  still  showed  no  signs  of  labour  I 
drew  the  tail  of  the  foetus  into  the  passage  and  left  her, 
with  instructions  that  I  was  to  be  sent  for  immediately 
she  showed  any  signs  of  paining. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  this  I  was  sent  for  and  now 
found  the  os  completely  dilated  and  labour  commenced. 
On  attempting  to  remove  the  foetus  I  found  it  to  be  very 
much  decomposed,  the  hair  coming  off  when  touched. 
As  I  could  not  alter  the  position  or  raise  the  hind  legs 
into  the  passage  I  immediately  got  to  work  to  remove 
the  limbs  from  the  body.  This  done  I  got  the  foal  away 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  on  examining  for  the 
placental  membranes  I  found  they  were  only  represented 
by  a  filthy  liquid,  which  I  removed  as  best  I  could  and 
washed  out  the  womb  with  antiseptic.  The  mare  was 
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very  much  exhausted  and  in  my  opinion  not  at  all  likely 
to  get  better.  Mild  stimulants  were  administered  to  her 
and  she  was  carefully  nursed.  On  my  visiting  her  next 
day  I  found  her  to  be  very  much  improved,  but  on  the 
following  day  she  developed  a  very  acute  attack  of  weed 
in  her  near  hind  leg.  This  was  treated  much  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  mare  made  a  good  recovery. 

This  case  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  interest  as  show¬ 
ing  the  length  of  time  a  mare  may  carry  a  foal  after  it  is 
dead,  as  no  doubt  this  foal  had  died  when  the  mare  first 
prepared.  Septic  absorption  had  doubtless  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  disunion  of  the  foetal  membranes  from  the 
womb. 

A  Case  of  Colic. 

This  yielded  to  ordinary  treatment  inasmuch  as  the 
mare  got  relief  from  pain,  afterwards  passing  a  large 
quantity  of  urine.  Immediately  upon  this  shj  began  to 
strain  as  though  she  still  wished  to  urinate.  This  pain¬ 
ing  became  excessive,  and  had  continued  for  several 
hours  when  I  was  sent  for.  On  examination  per  rectum 
I  found  what  I  at  first  thought  was  the  bladder  much 
distended,  but  on  more  careful  examination  I  found  it 
was  a  portion  of  the  bowel  distended  with  gas  which 
had  evidently  rushed  into  the  seat  of  the  bladder  after 
the  latter  had  discharged  its  contents.  This  in  my  mind 
was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  already  described,  by 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  I  at  once  inserted 
a  fine  trocar  and  canula  through  the  wall  of  the  vagina 
into  the  distended  bowel,  and  liberated  the  gas  ;  then 
gave  a  small  opiate,  and  all  signs  of  uneasiness  ceased. 
A  few  hours  afterwards  I  found  the  mare  all  right.  This 
case  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  very  great  benefit 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  trocar  and  canula  in  cases  of 
severe  tympanitic  colic. 

Discussion. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Hewson  had  opened  up  a 
field  for  argument  and  in  doing  so  had  not  tried  to 
exhibit  only  his  abilities,  as  he  had  given  them  cases 
which  were  failures. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  everyone  of  the  subjects  were 
interesting,  and  good  practical  subjects,  which  they  met 
with  almost  daily.  One  of  them  alone — open  joint — was 
quite  plenty  for  an  afternoon’s  discussion.  They  generally 
found  that  the  small  external  openings  were  dangerous 
internally,  and  that  in  order  to  treat  open  joint  success¬ 
fully  they  should  be  called  in  early.  He  had  great  faith 
in  continuous  cold  water  applications  for  36  or  40  hours, 
or  even  for  5  days.  He  had  an  irrigation  tube  on  pur¬ 
pose.  Failing  that  he  applied  a  smart  blister,  but  as  for 
creosote  or  antiseptics,  etc.,  he  did  not  believe  in.  With 
reference  to  the  case  of  parturient  laminitis,  he  would 
not  allow  a  cleansing  to  remain  inside  a  mare  more  than 
four  hours.  Many  people  believe  in  using  antisejjtics 
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and  washing  the  womb  out  twice  a  day.  Too  frequent  a 
use  of  antiseptics  causes  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  He  believed  in  washing  the  womb  once  with 
clean  water  and  then  the  only  antiseptic  he  used  was  an 
ounce  of  tincture  ferri  mur.  and  a  gallon  of  water.  In 
some  cases  of  septic  laminitis,  if  the  animal  was  very  fat, 
it  ran  on  to  such  a  degree  that  the  septic  material  caused 
gangrene  of  the  laminae  and  killed  the  patient  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  case  of  colic  described  by  Mr.  Hewson 
was  an  interesting  one,  and  his  treatment  was  bold  and 
heroic.  They  were  too  slow  at  times  in  introducing  the 
trocar.  He  had  on  several  occasions  tapped  through  the 
rectum  rather  than  through  the  side.  He  thought  this 
was  good  surgery  ;  and  he  complimented  Mr.  Hewson  on 
the  way  he  handled  the  case.  The  whole  of  the  cases 
were  practical,  and  they  could  not  do  better  than  fall 
back  upon  them  for  discussion  at  next  meeting. 

The  President  undertook  to  open  the  discussion  on 
the  five  subjects  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Carlisle  observed  that  hardly  two  veterinarians 
would  treat  these  cases  alike.  In  a  bad  case  of  open 
joint  he  put  the  animal  into  slings  and  took  care  that  it 
was  not  disturbed,  as  perfect  rest  was  essential.  They 
should  not  allow  over  long  a  time  to  elapse  before  put¬ 
ting  on  a  smart  blister.  It  would  disturb  the  animal, 
but  he  had  often  most  success  from  that  treatment  than 
from  anything  else.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  get  an 
external  application  to  the  opening  to  act  beneficially. 
If  ever  ulceration  commenced  it  defied  their  treatment, 
whatever  they  might  do. 

Mr.  Garnett  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  discussion,  which  was  agreed  to.  He  added 
that  he  wished  to  bring  forward  at  next  meeting  an  out¬ 
break  of  gloss-anthrax  which  took  an  epidemic  form. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  the  second 
Friday  in  December. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  moved  by  Mr. 
Garnett  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Croudace  concluded  the 
meeting. 
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MICROSCOPES, 

As  supplied  to  the  Eo3^‘ll  Veterinary  College  and  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Army. 

Price  £5  5s.  and  £6  75s.  complete,  with  716,  213. 
iris  Diaphragm  and  Eye- piece  in  Cabinet. 

Descriptive  Circular  free  on  application. 

S^TT’IIPT  SOnST, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MICROSCOPES  TO  ALL  THE  MEOiCAL 
SCHOOLS  THROUGHOUT  GREAT  BRITAIN 

81,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

N.B. — J.  S.  4*  S.  have  supplied  Microscopes  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  for  the  last  Fourteen  Years. 

Pour-leg’gfed  Stand  as  shown  in  Woodcut  5/-  extra. 


KROHNE  AND  SESEMANN’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Of  Veterinary  Instruments  and  Appliances  and  Description  of  Hoard’s 
proved  Apparatus  for  Systematic,  Precise,  and  Safe,  Regular,  Progressive 
Administration  of  Chloroform  to  Horses,  &c.,  post  free. 

KROHNE  &  SESEMANN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 


Veterinary  and  Surgical  Instruments, 

8,  DUKE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  ’LONDON,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address — “  Suegical,  London.” 


Telegrams— “  PROSUM,”  LONDON. 

THE 

PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYWIENT 
BUREAU 

AND 

GENERAL  TRANSFER  AGENCY 

Established  for  the  purpose  of  Supply¬ 
ing  the  Profession  with  Capable 
and  Reliable  Locum  Tenens  and 
Greneral  Assistants,  located  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

And  for  the  Disposal  of  Practices  and 
Partnerships,  the  Collection  of  Debts, 
and  General  Professional  Account¬ 
ancy. 

Town  and  Country  Practices  for 
Disposal,  and  Wanted. 

Assistants  and  liOcums  Wanted. 

Terms  and  particulars  post  free, 

- :o: - 

Please  note  Change  of  Address. 

C.  H.  HUISH, 

8,  FISHER  STREET,  REU  LION  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Six  doors  west  of  R.C.V.S. 


“OFFORD”  IMPROVED  PATENT  HORSE  ELBOW  PAD. 


T.  OFFORD,  64,  Charlwood  St.,  Pimlico,  S.W 

Price  £1  lO^.  Liheral  Terms  to  Trade. 


JAMES  BLAKEIAY,M.R.C.¥.S., 

STOURBRIDGE, 

SPECIALIST 

IN  THE 

CASTRATION  OF  RIG  HORSES. 

Terms,  and  Testimonials  from  mauy  well- 
known  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  others,  on 
application. 
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BATTLE’S  DISINFECTANT  FLUID. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  DISINFECTANT,  DEODORISER,  AND 

ANTISEPTIC  (NON-POISONOUS). 

Used  hy  many  of  the  leading  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  Kingdom. 

For  all  Sanitary  Purposes  where  a  Good  and  Reliable  Disinfectant  is  required. 

For  Domestic  Animals. — Cures  Ringworm,  Mange,  Scab,  Thrush  in  Horses’  Feet,  &c. 

SOLD  IN  BOTTLES,  6d.  and  1/-  each.  Also  in  Pint,  Quart,  and  Half -Gallon  Tins 
at  1/3, 1/9,  and  3/-  each;  1,  2,  5,  and  10  Gallon  Drums  at  5/-  per  Gallon. 

BATTLE’S  DISINFECTANT  SOAP. 

In  1  lb.  Bars,  4d.  each. 

BATTLe7  MALTBY,  AND  BOWER,  LINCOLN. 

ROYAL  (DICKM/ETIiMyIIL^ 

EDINBURGH. 


Trustees— The  LORD  PROVOST,  MAGISTRATES,  and  COUNCIL  of  the  CITY  of 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Oldest  and  only  Endowed  Veterinary  College  in  Scotland. 

Provided  with  every  requisite  necessary  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  Veterinary  Science. 

SEVENTY-FOURTH  SESSION 

Commences  on  October  6th,  1896. 

Prospectus,  with  all  particulars,  on  application  to 

J.  R.  U.  DEWAR,  Principal  ;  or 
Propessor  METTAM,  Secretary. 


GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

BUCCLEUCH  STREET,  GARNETHILL. 


INCORPORATED  IN  1863,  UNDER  ROYAL  SIGN-MANUAL,  WITH  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


EDUCATIONAL  STAFF: 

Founder  and  Principal  of  the  College. — JAMES  McCALL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary 

Medicine  and  Comparative  Pathology. 

Professor  of  Anatomy.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Wii.LiAM  Limont,  M.A.,  M.B.  Thomas  S.  Goodwin,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — James  McIntosh  McCall,  M.B.,  C.M., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Practical  Histology. — William  Limont,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Professor  of  Pathology,  Hygiene, and  Dietetics — James  McIntosh  McCall,  M.B,  C.M., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology. — J.  Wii.soN  Cameron,  M.B.,  C.M.,  D.P.H. 

Professor  of  Botany. — Thomas  King  {Professor  of  Botany,  Anderson’ s  College  Medical 
School). 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Parasitology. — James  Murphy,  F.Z.S. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  Dermatology,  and  Obstetrics. — James  McCall, 

F.R.C.V.S. 

Practical  Anatomy. — Professors  Limont,  Murphy,  and  Prosectors. 

Hospital  Practice  and  General  Stable  Management. — John  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.H.A.S. 
Clinical  Instruction,  Infirmary  and  General  Practice. — The  Principal,  Professor  James 
McIntosh  McCall,  and  Assistant  Professors. 

SESSION  1896-7  commences  on  Wednesday,  Tth  October,  and 

terminates  the  First  Week  in  May. 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  free  on  application  to  ROBERT  DOBBIE,  Secretary. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

Principal  and  Dean.— Professor  McFADYEAN,  M.B.,  B.Sc.,  M.B..C.V.S. 

SESSION  1896-97. 


THE  SESSIONAL  COUKSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  WILL  COMMENCE  ON 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1st. 

THE  CHAIR  WILL  BE  TAKEN  BY 

THE  EARL  OF  CREWE, 

AND  THE 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  BY 

PROFESSOR  MACQUEEN,  F.R.C.V.S., 

AT  1  P.M. 


Students  are  required  to  attend  Four  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  before  being 
eligible  for  Examination  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  FEE 

Is  Eighty  Guineas,  the  payment  of  which  confers  the  right  of  attendance  on  all  the  Lectures 
and  Collegiate  Instructions.  The  Fee  may  he  paid  in  Four  Instalments,  viz.  Twenty  Guineas 
on  Entry,  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  tlie  First  Period  of  Study,  Twenty  Guineas  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Period  of  Study,  and  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Period  of 
Study.  The  First  Instalment  must,  with  a  fee  of  One  Guinea  towards  the  Library  and  Reading 
Room  Fund,  be  paid  prior  to  entry,  and  a  further  fee  of  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  to  this 
Fund  will  he  charged  annually. 

THE  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION 

Will  he  held  at  the  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  on  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  of  September. 

The  Obligatory  Subjects  will  be  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid  (Books  I,  II,  III), 
Latin,  and  either  a  modern  Foreign  Language  or  Greek,  or  Logic. 

Candidates  are  required  to  forward  their  names,  together  with  the  Examination  Fee  of 
Twenty-five  Sliillings,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  not  later  than  August  22nd. 

FOUR  PRIZES 

Of  the  value  of  £20  each,  to  he  called  Centenary  Prizes,’^  will  he  awarded  annually  to  the 
most  efficient  Student  in  each  of  the  Four  Classes.  Besides  the 

COLEMAN  PRIZE  MEDALS,  CLASS  MEDALS  AND  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
are  given  in  each  division  of  the  Students’  Studies. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  DISTINCTION 

Are  likewise  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a  Superior  Examination  for  the  Diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

THE  UOLLEGE  CALENDAR 

Will  he  forwarded  on  application  to 

RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS, 

July,  1896.  Secretary. 


PUPIL  WANTED. 

Mr.  HAYDON  LEGGE'IT,  E.R.C.V.S.,  Luton,  Beds,  has  a 

VACANCY  for  a  well-educated  Youth  wishing  to  enter  the  Veterinary  Profession. 
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VETERINARY  HYPODERMIC  PELLETS. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  BY 


C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON. 


These  elegant  compressed  pellets  are  invaluable  for  veterinary  hypodermic  medication 
where  portability  and  accuracy  of  dosage  are  of  great  importance. 

A  small  case  filled  with  tubes,  containing  the  undermentioned  ])Owerful  drugs,  in  the 
convenient  form  of  pellets  will  be  almost  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  medicine- chest,  and  will 
be  ready  for  any  emergency. 


We  prepare  the  following  pellets  : 


Ateopine  I  gr.  . 
Cocaine  1  gr.  . 
Morphine  1  gr.  . 
Morphine  2  grs. 


PRICE 

per  tube  -/6  eaeh. 
„  1/-  „ 
-/6  5, 


Morphine  1  gr. 

Atropine  a  gr. 

Physostigmine  1  gr. 
(Eserine) 

Pilocarpine  1  gr. 

Strychnine  ^  gr. 


PRICE 

.  per  tube  1/-  each. 
„  4/6  „ 

4/6  „ 

„  1/-  „ 


„  1/-  ,, 

Each  tube  contains  6  pellets. 


Our  New  Hypodermic  Pellet  Case,  fitted  with  One  Tube  of  each  of  the  above 
Pellets,  and  Silver-plated  Hypodermic  Syringe  (2  drm.)  with  Two  Needles,  Glass 
Pestle  and  Mortar,  &c.,  complete  in  handsome  Leather  Case,  £1  15s.  6d, 


INTRODUCED  BY 


C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

40,  41,  &  42,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1832. 


Telegpanas—“  PROSUM,  LONDON.” 


THE  “REVELATiON” 

TKAPL 

IMPROVED  MOUTH-GAG  OR  SPECULUM. 

The  most  perfect  instrument  of  its  kind  ever  produced,  and  com¬ 
bining  the  good  points  of  all  other  gags  without  any  of  their  defects, 
will  recommend  itself  to  the  profession. 

“  I  approve  of  the  ‘  Revelation  ’  gag  very  highly.” — R.  A.  Stock,  P.R.C.V.S. 

“The  ‘Revelation*  Mouth  Speculum  gives  immense  satisfaction.’* — E.  Wallis  Hoaee, 

P.R.C.V.S. 

“  The  ‘  Revelation  ’  Mouth  Speculum  is  an  absolutely  perfect  instrument.” — H.  J.  Wilson, 

M.R.C.V.S. 

“I  think  your  gag  is  the  most  useful  instrument  I  have  got  in  my  possession.” — W.  13. 
Nelder,  P.R.C.V.S. 

“  I  like  the  ‘  Revelation  *  Mouth  Expander  ver}'  much  indeed,  and  so  do  my  patients.” — 
J.  Walker,  M.R.C.V.S. 

“One  word  suffices  to  accurately  describe  the  ‘  Revelation  *  Mouth  Gag  and  Speculum — 
*  Perfection'  ” — Prank  H.  Gibbinos,  P.R.C.V.S.,  Nottingham. 

“The  finest  invention  as  a  Mouth  Speculum  we  have  ever  had.” — Hugh  Sugden, M.R.C.V.S. 
“  The  greatest  acquisition  a  man  can  make  to  his  stock  of  instruments.** — W.  Dotchin, 
M.R.C.V.S. _ _ 

C.  H.  HUISH, 

Patentee  &  Specialist  in  Veterinary  Instruments, 

8,  FISHER  STREET,  RED  LION  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  note  Change  of  Address.'] 
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“  A  most  effec¬ 
tive  agent  in 
skin  diseases  ” 
(Lancet). 


An  Alcoholic  Solution  of  Coal  Tar, 
giving  an  Emulsion  when  diluted 
with  water,  and  a  Detergent 
Lotion  of  marvellous  efl3.cacy. 


“We  can  affirm  its 
value  as  a  detergent  ’’ 

(British  Medical 
Journal). 

A  Specific  for  Skin  Disease  in 
Man  and  Beast. 


(REGISTERED) 


PRICES: 

2  pint  .  61-  each. 

11/. 


n 


1  gall.  .  22/- 

{Less  Trade  discount.) 


Of  cdl  Wholesale  Houses  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Colonies, 


AND  OF  THE 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 


Recommended  by  the 
Medical  Profession  for 
more  than  one  third  of 
a  century. 


WRIGHT,  LAYMAN  & 
UMNEY, 


Southwark,  London,  S.E. 
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FEINTED  BY  ADLAED  AND  SON, 

BAETHOLOMEW  CLOSE,  LONDON,  E.C.,  AND  20,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W, 


WILLOWS,  FRANCIS  AND  BUTLER, 

Manufacturing  Wholesale  Druggists, 

101,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 


